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Publishers of this journal will please read 
‘“* Special Notices,” on last page. 
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$a Aut letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Oraner 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to ALLEN & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 
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. Kentucky, April, 1855. 

The Kentucky blue grass pastures have 
long been celebrated. This grass is sup- 
posed by northern and eastern farmers to 
be something entirely strange to their soils. 
Nevertheless, it is very common in those 
sections, and is called June grass (Poa Pra- 
tensis). The excellence of these pastures, in 
addition to the mild climate, arises from the 
care bestowed upon them. They are rarely 
plowed, lightly stocked, and no weeds or 
bushes allowed to plunder the soil. Canada 
thistle, the great pest of New-York lands, is 
not seen in Kentucky. 

As I have previously said, much of the 
pasture is woodland. All the very large and 
quite small trees have been cut, leaving only 
the timber valuable for fencing or fuel, such 
as the ash, elm, cherry, hickory and maple. 
The stumps are then grubbed out, knolls 
leveled down, and all rubbish carted off. I 
should say sufficient trees are left to about 
half shade the ground. Cattle fatten finely in 
these parks, but mules thrive better in the 
open grounds. 

Five miles from Paris, away back from 
the pike, and on the banks of the ‘Stoner, 
lives Mr. G. M. Bedford, who has a large 
herd of Short Horns, derived from the late 
importations. The drouth of 1854 was par- 
ticularly severe in Kentucky; in conse- 
quence, I found Mr. B.’s cattle ia low con- 
dition, having been kept through the winter 
chiefly on cornstalks—rather hard fare for 
Kentucky cows, that are used to having 
grass twelve months in the year. Very 
many of them, however, were fine speci- 
mens of the breed. With a roan heifer, be- 
longing to A. M. Bedford, I was much 
pleased ; very even in her points, with an 
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extra brisket. * The stock bull is “ King Cy- 


rus,” Kentucky bred, and a good one ; two 
years old; has carried several premiums, 
and, what is much liked in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, has a very fine head, neck and horns, 
and proves a remarkably good getter. 


At Mr. Bedford’s I met Capt. Jeremiah 
Duncan, and rode through the fields with 
him to his house, which is pleasantly situ- 
ated on a gentle rise (two miles from a pub- 
lic road) surrounded on all sides by the wood- 
land pastures, vocal this pleasant evening 
with the far-off sounding. wail of the mourn- 
ing dove. Onthis farm, and the only one 
in my whole journey, I saw a superabund- 
ance of feed. The Captain’s cattle were all 
in fine condition. His stock bull, De Ottley, 
is a large, massive, fine bull, got by imported 
Ottley, out of Louan. I have never yet seen 
six so good calves from any one cow as from 
Louan, by DeOttley, Perfection, Louan 2d 
and 3d, and a heifer, name forgotten. 

Louan 2d, chiefly red, two years old, is the 
gem of this herd ; has been running out all 
winter, in high order, and in shape is a par- 
allelogram—that is, trimming off the head, 
neck, legs, and a little from the lower part 
of the brisket, you have a great oblong box. 


Short Horns are higher-priced in Kentucky 
than any other State of the Union. Toshow 


the estimation put on their breeding by pur- 


chasers from other States, I would mention, 
that Capt. D. could have sold the above 
heifer, a few days since, for the handsome 
sum of $1,000. 

Much pains is taken by the inhabitants in 
directing a stranger on his way across the 
country, and after a little practice, no trouble 
will be met with in going from one house to 
another. From Capt. Duncan’s it is a pleas- 
ant ride of five or six miles, through the 
splendid woodlands, to the farm of Mr. E. 
G. Bedford, the owner of the celebrated bull 
Perfection, a descendant of Mrs. Motte, and 
winner of the first prize at the National Cat- 
tle Show last fall. 

Perfection is a very large animal, light 
roan color, fine head, neck, and horns, very 
broad across the loin, hip and rump, with a 
brisket which drops quite to his knees; full 
crops; carries his head high; and witha 
temper so mild that he has never yet been 
rung, although six years old.. 

Laura, a red, 3-year-old heifer, the get of 
Perfection, has been beaten once, but has 
carried enough prize cups to set up a silver- 
smith; she traces on both sides to Mrs. 
Motte, of the importation of 1817. She has 
a fine lean head, short neck, short, straight 
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legs, of fine bone, and in shape is like Louan 
2d, a parallelogram. 

I have seen recently several hundred Short 
Horns; many of them have crossed the At- 
lantic ; but have never yet seen the superi- 
ors of these two American-bred heifers, Lau- 
ra and Louan 2d. 

Mr. Bedford also showed me several other 
heifers which were highly creditable to his 
breeding. 

Hon. John Cunningham is another breeder 
of Short Horns near Paris. I found his herd 
so thin in flesh, that Mr. C. declined show- 
ing any thing, save two or three promising 
calves, the get of his bull Deceiver, imported 
last season. 

Deceiver is a light roan, in moderate con- 
dition, stylish about the fore end, with good 
chine, wide loin, and long quarter. Without 
doubt he will prove a good getter. 

Mr. C. also breeds thoroughbred horses 
and jacks, and feeds annually a large Jot of 
steers for the eastern markets. He gave 
me the results of feeding several lots of cat- 
tle, which were quite interesting, as show- 
ing that it can be done at a profit—but, neg- 
lecting to take notes at the time, the partic- 
ulars have escaped my recollection. 

Mr. B. C. Bedford had a sale last fall; 
hence his herd is quite small. I saw sey- 
eral fine specimens of descendants of the 
importation of 1817. Mr. B. has been using, 
the season past, the well known bull Vane 
Tempest, imported by Col. Sherwood, of 
Auburn, N. Y. . 

But a few miles from Paris was the first 
white settlement. We were reminded that 
we were on the “ Dark and Bloody ground,” 
while walking with Mr. Bedford over one of 
his fields, by finding several relics of antiqui- 
ty—pieces of the flint arrow-heads used by 
the Aborigines. 





Surer.—The Texas State Gazette of the 
7th inst. says, ‘We have conversed with 
several farmers lately who are raising sheep, 
and we find that the result of their experi- 
ments have far exceeded their expectations. 
One farmer tells us that the yield, this sea- 
son, of wool from his sheep, will be 82 per 
cent upon his small capital invested. From ~ 
this rate to 45 per cent are the extremes of 
profit upon sheep raising, as far as we learn, 
from actual experiment. Farmers, think of 
this, and diversify your labor. A few sheep 
to begin with is better than many, and the 
cost of purchase will be trifling.” 





If there be no faith in our words, of what 
use are they? 
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ING POWERS. 


In my last letter to you on the subject of 
Short Horns, I mentioned that I had a cow 
in calf to the Duke of Glo’ster (11382). On 
Saturday last, the 9th of June, she produced 
a fine roan calf, which to my great satisfac- 
tion proved to be a bull. As the births of 
thoroughbred foals are recorded as they oc- 
cur, so it would not be uninteresting if the 
births of the highest bred calves of the Short 
Horn race were chronicled in like manner. 
In modern times, the latter have fetched 
prices quite as high as the former, and they 
certainly are as well worth them, since they 
conduce in an equal degree to the improve- 
ment of their race. In order to sustain the 
claim of my calf to the honor of his name 
appearing in your columns, I add the pedi- 
gree of his dam: Ferret Roan, of 1849, 
(bred by Mr. G. Bell), by 4th Duke of . York 
(10167) ; dam, Fancy by Duke of Northum- 
berland (1940) ; grandam, Fancy by Shorttail 
(2621) ; gr.-g.-dam, Fletcher the 2nd by Bel- 
videre (1706); gr.-gr.-gr.-dam, by a son of 
Young Winyard (2869), descended from Mr. 
J. Brown’s old Red Bull. 

It will be evident to any one conversant 
with the pedigrees of Mr. Bates’ herd, that 
there is much very close breeding in that of 
my calf, and yet he far exceeds any calf I 
have bred this year in size and stoutness ; 
in fact, his size is considerably above the 
average. This is another confirmation of 
the truth of Mr. Bates’ view, that although 
to breed in and in from bad stock was to use 
his own expression, “ ruin and devastation,” 
yet that practice may be safely followed 
within certain limits where the animals so 
related are descended from first-rate parents, 
and are themselves of undeniable excellence. 
In this, as in every other point, success or 
failure depend upon the judgment of the 
breeder. It is, however, so much more 
common for men to over-estimate the mer- 
its of their own stock than to rate them too 
low, that it can not but be useful to breeders 
carefully to guard against this tendency in 
themselves. It is certain that he who keeps 
his eyes open to excellenee, wherever it ex- 
ists, and avails himself of it whenever it is 
within his reach, will, in the end, have a 
better herd than he who, taking it for grant- 
ed that his stock is perfection, never troubles 

‘himself to look beyond it. The history of 

Short Horn breeding affords abundant evi- 
dence of the truth of this maxim, from the 
time when Mr. C. Colling purchased Hub- 
back, which though of unknown pedigree, is 
an ancestor of many of our best Short Horns, 
down to the introduction of Cleveland Lad 
by Mr. Bates into his herd. 

I think that Mr. Horsfall, in his interesting 
record of his dairy practice, does not state 
whether he adheres to any one breed of 

. cows, or whether he purchases such as he 
conceives best adapted for milking, irrespect- 
ive of any other consideration. It would 
be both useful and interesting, however, if 
he and other agriculturists would state the 
results of their experience of the milk-pro- 
ducing powers of the principal breeds of cat- 
tle in the kingdom. As regards the Short 
Horns, there is, I believe, a prevaient notion 
that they are indifferent milkers. Although 
facts may seem to lend a certain degree of 
support to this opinion, it is nevertheless a 
mistake which an impartial investigation 
must dispel. In the first place, the principal 
ancestors of the improved Short Horns—the 
old Holderness cows—were, and are still, 
the deepest milkers in the kingdom. Is it 
likely, then, that these descendants should 
wholly have lost this valuable property ? It 
may, indeed, be alleged that the celebrated 
cross with the Galloway cow resorted to by 
Mr. C. Colling may have produced injurious 


consequences in this respect. I think that 
the effects of this “ alloy,” whether for good 
or the reverse, have been over-estimated in- 
asmuch as the cow “Lady,” from which 
this family is descended, had only ;,th of the 
Galloway blood in her veins. As Favorite 
(252) was quite unconnected with the “ al- 
loy,” as were also several other celebrated 
originalS of the Short Horns, it is evident 
that the Union of them with the cow Lady 
would give ,d of that cross in the next gen- 
eration. Except, therefore, in those herds 
where the “alloy” has been purposely fol- 
lowed out, it.may be estimated that from 
roth to th of Galloway blood is the utmost 
proportion which exists in modern Short 
Horns, and it is obviously insufficient to ob- 
literate any well established property belong- 
ing to the original race. ‘ 

But leaving the domain of speculation to 
pass to that of fact, are the improved Short 
Horns good dairy cows or not? From a 
considerable mass of evidence which I have 
collected to prove the affirmative of this prop- 
osition, my limits here only allow me to re- 
fer to the pamphlet of the Rev. Dr. H. Berry, 
who gives a long list of cows of the highest 
pedigree with the measured quantity of milk 
given by each. Several of these gave 24 
quarts daily ; one 32, another 36, and one as 
much as 38 quarts. From this authentic 
testimony as to the early character of the 
breed, I must pass on to the valuable article 
of Mr. Dickenson, (Journal of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society, vol. xi,) on the farming 
of Cumberland, and the perusal of which I 
recommend to all interested in this subject. 
He mentions a high-bred cow called Kate, 
which gave 13 quarts at a meal, and from 
this quantity yielded at the end of a week 26 
Ibs. of butter! About the fact itself there 
can be no doubt, noting as it does on the 
testimony of her owner, Mr. Fisherson, of 
Harker Lodge. Another cow mentioned by 
Mr. Dickenson produced in 32 weeks 373 
lbs. of butter, being at the rate of 114 lbs. 
per week! My own experience on the sub- 
ject is, that while their milking powers are 
at least equal to those of any other breed, 
they possess over all others the great advan- 
tage of keeping their condition on food on 
which common cows would starve. I am 
far from maintaining that all Short Horns 
are good milkers. Two causes have con- 
tributed to injure them in this respect ; Ist. 
That being a point to which many breeders 
are indifferent, they have selected their orig- 
inals and continued to breed solely with re- 
ference to symmetry, size, and the propensi- 
ty to early maturity. As therefore not only 
good qualities but the lack of them descend, 
it can not be suprising that many Short 
Horns give but little milk. 2d. From the 
emulation of breeders to show the finest an- 
imal at the earliest age,a system of pamper- 
ing is begun at birth and carried on until the 
animal is either sold or slaughtered, which 
from the premature development of fat which 
it produces, tends to depress every other 
vital function. This system, unfavorable as 
it is for allowing the milk-producing powers 
to develop themselves in any individual sub- 
jected to it, is fatal when pursued for gener- 
ation after generation. After a time, “ func- 
tion,” to use the words of Dr. Playfair, “ be- 
gins to react on organization,” and a tribe of 
bad milkers is formed, among which individ- 
uals may even occur which will give no 
milk. Most sincerely de I wish that the forc- 
ing system were utterly exploded, injurious 
as it is alike to the Short Horns themselves 
and their reputation. If they will not thrive 
on the ordinary keep of other breeding stock. 
the sooner they are abandoned the better. 
But it is their pre éminent merit that they 
are the best thrivers in existence. As milk- 
ers, when wellselected and rationally treated, 
it is not easy to find cows which will excel 








them. Sometimes even they will at one 
and the same time give the same quantities 
of milk, and carry a great deal of flesh, al- 
though this is not in general desirable. 

When I think of the number of good milk- 
ers I have known among the Short Horns, 
and remember that it was an original char- 
acteristic of the tribe, it appears to me of 
great consequerice, considering the national 
importance of dairy produce, to use every 
exertion to render so valuable a quality per- 
manent. Good milkers are not over abund- 
ant among any variety of the vaccine spe- 
cies, and are most scarce among ill-bred 
mongrels. Mr. Atten, of Longcroft, had two 
or three years a white cow of the name of 
Penguin, descended from the stock of Mr. 
Robertson, of Ladykirk, which was an ex- 
traordinary milker. Colonel Kingscote’s 
cow Honeysuckle is remarkable even in his 
herd, where this point is so successfully cul- . 
tivated, for the samequality. Mr. Sainsbury 
is strenuous in attaining high excellence 
here as in every other point. Among my 
own cows, which are milking better this 
year than I ever knew them before, 1 may 
be allowed to name one which at nine years 
is a most extraordinary milker, viz., Jessy, 
bred by Mr. R. Bell. She is by Napoleon 
(10,552) dam by Cleveland Lad (3,407), &c., 
and has bred a prize heifer. She may there- 
fore be cited as a proof that it is possible to 
combine the quality for which I am contend- 
ing with the best Short Horn blood, In 
conclusion I may add that I am preparing 
for publication an article on the breeding of 
Short Horns, and shall therefore feel obliged 
for any communications from breeders con- 
taining facts in reference to this or other . 
points worthy of notice. I shall also be glad 
to show my small herd to any breeder who 
may happen to be visiting this neighborhood. 
They are as hardly kept as those of any 
neighboring farmer, and as my object is to 
make cheese, the calves are weaned from 
new milk at an earlier age than is usual 
among the breeders of Short Horns.— Wil- 
loughby Wood, Holly Bank, Burton-on-Trent. 
—Agricultural Gazette. 





HAY CAPS AGAIN. 

These are found very useful, both for hay 
and grain, in the wet and changable weather 
now prevailing. The N. Y. Times copied 
our recent article on this subject, which 
called out the following testimony to their 
utility from a correspondent ofthat paper : 

I was very glad to see in your paper of 
yesterday, a short article on the subject of 
hay caps, which I have used for the last five 
years with great advantage. They should 
be made in the following manner, namely : 
Stout, unbleached sheeting should be pur- 
chased, (such as is made by the Lyman Mills 
Company at Holyoke,) from 36 to 42 inches 
wide ; the latter is the best—which should 
be cut into lengths of 40 to 45 inches. The 
latter is the most useful. A much larger 
size would be objectionable as they would 
exclude the air from the hay cocks. To 
make 40 of them, (and no extensive farmer 
should hafe less than 100,) would require a 
gallon of linseed oil, which should be sim- 
mered with four pounds of beeswax, and a 
quart of Japan added after it is taken from 
the fire. When cold, the mixture should be 
about the thickness of lard in summer, if not, 
more oil or more wax may be added. 

The cloths should then be payed over, to 
use a sea expression, with the hand or a 
small piece of shingle, on one side only, and 
then dried in thesun; when dry, the females 
of the family will cheerfully, and in a very 
short time, sew into each corner a stone of 
the weight of about seven or eight ounces, 
which completes the affair. 














No hemming is required, as the wax and 
oil will keep the edges sufficiently firm. 

I don’t think I am extravagant in saying 
they will pay the cost in one season, and will 
lest ten years if taken goodcareof. Within 
afew days we havehad one entire rainy day 
when my neighbor’s hay was thoroughly 
soaked, while mine was as safely covered as 
if it had been packed away in the barn. My 
manager thinks that one-third of the cost of 
some new covers, just made, were paid for 
on that day. 

Large covers, made in the same manner, 
tocover the whole of a load of hay, with 
heavier weights of course, would be an ad- 
mirable protection against sudden showers, 
but as I have not often made hay at a dis- 
tance from home, I have never required 
them. Epwarp CuarkKeE. 





Sowine Turck anp Tuin.—Since turning 
our attention to the growth of corn, though 
but tyros in this branch of agriculture, care- 
ful investigations have proved to us that from 
an extravagant full seeding of 2 bushels per 
acre of wheat,or 3 bushels per acre of bar- 
ley and oats, some of the seeds do, and must 
by reason of its extreme thickness, and as a 
necessary consequence, fail to produce any 
ears or ear at all, andonly one, two, and three 
diminutive ears are or can be possibly ob- 
tained from each grain, averaging only about 
two abortive or puny ears, and containing in 
both not 30 perfect grains. This need not 
cause great astonishment nor disbelief, and 
we speak it without fear of contradiction ; 
for if it were so, 60 bushels per acre produce 
of wheat and 90 bushels per acre of barley 
and oats, would of course consequently be 
often realiz'd, viz., 30 times as much as was 
sown, which at first sight appears but little ; 
but where is even this insignificant produce 
obtained from such proceedings? A corre- 
spondent on whom we can rely upon for 
truth, writes us from Inverness, “ The prac- 
tice of thin sowing has not come this way 
yet, grain being generally sown about 6 bush- 
els to the acre!” How is this inadvertence 
to be accounted for—can it be in the differ- 
ence of a Scotch acre, or the Scotch bushel ? 
We contend that our growing crops from only 
6 or 8 pints per statute acre, with some 20 to 
80 fine ears protruding from each grain or 
stub, hang dangling and wafting majestically 
in the summer’s breeze as noble examples 
for larger establishments, can not be beaten 
by anybody’s else, or anywhere, except from 
asmaller quantity of seed even than this.— 
Harpy & Son, in Agricultural Gazette. 





Grasses ror Recuaiminc Sanp Drirts on 
THE Sea Suores.—There has been received 
in the Patent Office, from. Holland, the seeds 
of the sea reed, (arundo arenaria,) and the 
upright sea lyme grass, (elymus arenarius,) 
which have long been used in that country 
for reclaiming the sand drifts on the sea 
coast. These seeds have been imported for 
experiment all along the Atlantic coast, from 
Maine to Florida. The nutritive matter of 
these grasses is not sufficient to make them 
worthy of cultivation out of the influence of 
the salt spray. The elymus arenarius rather 
exceeds the sea reed in nutritive qualities ; 
but from the habit of the latter in its natural 
place of growth, it is of greater utility, par- 
ticularly when combined with the former, as 
it binds the loose sands of the sea shore, and 
thereby raises a durable natural barrier 
against the encroachments of the ocean 
upon the land. Indeed, the effect of the two 
grasses combined in protecting coasts from 
the wasting influences of storms and currents 
is such, that Holland owes her very exist- 
ence, in a considerable degree, to their pre- 
serving influences. 

In the reign of George L, the acts passed 
for the planting and preserving the same from 
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injury were extended to the coasts of Eng- 
land. In passing further penalties for its in- 
violability, it was rendered penal not only 
for an individualgenot even excepting the 
lord of the manor—to cut the bent, but for 
any one to be in possession of any within 
eight miles of the coast. This plant is also 
applied to many economical purposes—hats, 
ropes, mats, &c., being manufactured from 
it.—Scientific American. 





Raisine Woop.—I have tried a good many 
years to raise oaks, chestnuts and other 
kinds of trees, but met with no success, 
planting them as I did in drills, in common 
soil. Not one would sprout. In the sum- 
mer of 1853, Lnoticcd several sprouts as I 
was working undera chestnut tree, and in 
digging down through the leaves I came to 
the nuts from which the sprouts came. I 
took the hint, and the next-fall I procured a 
quantity of nuts, thinking I would imitate 
nature; I prepared a rich bed, strewing the 
nuts thickly on top of the soil, covering them 
with leaves. All the nuts came up and are 
now doing finely. This manner of planting 
is only to be observed for those trees that 
are designed for transplanting. For wood 
lots I would recommend the following mode 
of planting. Select a still day. Let one 
man drop the seed eight feet apart each way, 
covering them with asmall handful of leaves. 
Let another man follow with a barrow of 
heavy soil, sprinkling on just enough to keep 
the leaves from blowing away. Two men in 
this manner can plant one acre in one day 
with ease.— Boston Cultivator. 





Tue Tamarinp IN Viroinia.—Wm. M. Sin- 
gleton, Esq., of Winchester, communicates 
the following to the Commissioner of 
Patents : 

‘Of all the ornamental trees propagated 
among us, either foreign or native, there is 
none, in my judgment, more desirable than 
the tamarind. Its growth is rapid, its form 
symmetrical, its foliage beautifully delicate, 
and it is altogether highly ornamental; be- 
sides, it is perfectly free from blight, as well 
as from the depredations of insects. If cul- 
tivated on our Western prairies, it would 
doubtless form a valuable acquisition. 

“ From the growth of some tamarind seeds, 
which I obtained at a confectioner’s shop 
some eight years since, I have a tree stand- 
ing in my yard, eighteen inches in circum- 
ference. The past season it perfected its 
fruit, which, in quality, was equally as good 
as that imported. The seed may be sown in 
drills, about four inches apart, and covered 
from two to three inches deep, with light, 
rich soil. They may be sown either in the 
fall or spring. Uf in the latter, they should 
be exposed to the weather during the win- 
ter previous, in order that their hull or cov- 
erings may be acted on by the frost. When 
grown to ahight of three or four feet, the 
young trees may be transplanted in the sites 
where they are permanently to remain.” 





Mowine Macuaines, though saving much 
labor, seem to do much personal damage. A 
man in Burlington County, one in Morris, 
and one in Monmouth, while engaged with 
them last week, had each some of their limbs 
cut off, maiming them for life.—Ezchange. 

This is another evidence of the truth of 
Scriptures, that “all flesh is as grass.” —-New 
Brunswick Fredonia. 


And it also proves that because locomot- 
ives do sometimes mercilessly crush sheep 
who get on the track, the locomotives ought 
to be abolished. Eh? But there are some 
machines made with the gearing completely 








covered, which obviates all danger in riding. 






CUTTING GRAIN. 
— 

Mr. Epiror: In harvesting grain of all 
kinds I am convinced from my own observa- 
tion and experience, that we do not com- 
mence ony enough. Grain ‘hat stands un- 
til it is dead ripe—especially wheat—makes 
darker flour than that which is cut in the 
milk, or about the time the kernels begin to 
glaze. Last year, in order satisfactorily 
to test the correctness of this position, I cut 
one half of a piece of wheat, just at the time 
‘he grain was beginning to harden, and al- 
lowed the remainder of the piece to stand 
till it had matured. The grain cut in the 
milk was bound in small bundles, and shock- 
ed on grass land, where it remained for a 
fortnight, being protected from rain and 
heavy dews, by.caps, but exposed to the sun 
by removing them during the day time when 
the weather was clear and fair. Both par- 
cels were threshed separately, and weighed, 
and the first cut was found to be in every re- 
spect superior to the last; the kernels were 
finer in the sample, more plump and farina- 
ceous, the skin thinner, and whiter, and the 
general appearance so different that, when 
placed beside the other, it did not look like 
the same variety of wheat. 

A like experiment on oats resulted in a 
similar way, and I am confidently persuaded 
that early cutting will be found in every re- 
spect preferable to late cutting. Another 
_and by no means unimportant consideration, 
is the superiority of the straw for fodder. 
Grain staw that stands until it is perfectly 
‘dead ripe,’ contains but little nutriment; all 
the saccharine juices ar abstracted, and little 
except the fiberous substance of the plant 
remains, but when it is cut early, and prop- 
erly cured, there is nearly as much aliment- 
ary matter in it,as in hay. Oat straw is 
generally regarded—and with justice—as of 
much greater value for feeding purposes, than 
straw of wheat, barley or rye. Early cut- 
ting, with reference to this grain, is therefore 
of much more consequence, so far as the 
straw is concerned, than it is in the case of 
either of the varieties. But in all cases, the 
practice posesses a decided advantage over 
the old method. 

Any person who is at all skeptical on this 
point, can with a very little difficulty satisfy 
himself of its correctness; he has but to 
make the experiment. The straw of my 
wheat, that which was first cut, was all con-- 
sumed by my cows, while that which was 
left till ripe, was rejected.—A Franconia 
Farmer.—Farmer and Visitor. “4 





Wueat anp Cuess.—Wheat and chess 
sometimes become so entangled and united 
as to lead people to suppose that both grow 
on one stalk. A case in point. On Monday 
last, Geo. Wright, Esq., of Irondequoit, 
brought us a head of wheat, (carefully in- 
closed in a paste-board box for preservation,) 
having on one side a small branch of genu- 
ine chess. The chess protruded from the 
stalk between the wheat kernels, and certain- 
ly had the appearance of having grown there. 
Mr. W. stated that the apparent anomaly had 
been shown to several farmers and others, 
(including one or two city editors,) who ad- 
mitted that the wheat and chess must have 
grown on the same stalk. At first sight, we 
confess that we were a little surprised, the 
whole thing looked so natural—as though 
the wheat and chess actually grew together.. 
But in less than two minutes we ‘“ disclosed 
the disclosure.” On slightly separating the 
kernels of wheat on the opposite side of the 
stem, we discovered the ed of the chess 
stem, protruding from the head of the wheat 
(in an opposite direction from the chess 
kernels,) but not united with the wheat 
stalk! The chess stem was held between 





the stem and kernel of the wheat—and it 
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was at once apparent that, instead of grow- 
ing on the wheat stalk, the branch of chess 
had either been caught in the wheat head 
and its stem been broken by the waving of 
the grain, of become entangled in some other 
manner. We presume many people have 
been deceived by similar apparent unions of 
wheat and chess, and therefore chronicle this 
instance of the utter unreliability of appear- 
ances.—Rural New- Yorker. 





FARM-YARD POULTRY. 
—o-— 

From time to time the columns of the 
* Poultry Chronicle ” have urged the neces- 
sity of increased care and attention to farm- 
yard stock. It must be apparent to any per- 
son conversant with the amount of poultry 
and eggs annually required in the United 
Kingdom, and the large quantity of breeding 
poultry kept on farms, that the produce is 
not equal to the demand, nor does it reach 
the amount which it ought to do ; this arises 
chiefly from farmers keeping bad small stock, 
breeding in, and retaining old and useless 
birds. [It is difficult, indeed impossible, to 
obtain any correct amount of the enormous 
importation of poultry and eggs from abroad. 
A recent article in the “ Quarterly Review ” 
gives some useful information on this point, 
but the writer confines his observation to 
London alone. . 

There can be no doubt that the trade is a 
most valuable one, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that our own farmers (who by keep- 
ing poultry admit the necessity of such stock 
on a farm) should throw away so great a 
source of profit. The following figures will 
show that the trade is very considerable, 
they refer only to the quantities brought 
into two of the principal London markets, 
and are as follows : 


I = Soret 40 75,000,000 
Re ais RE 2,000,000 
SOMONE, Sib pool cee? 400,000 
BO no ng bcnaccc 100,000 
MOE coe ee ee 100,000 
| tiny erie Oe Fema ala 300,000 


In addition to these quantities, the vast 
amount sent to poulterers and private 
houses must be considered. It is difficult to 
say what proportion of this comes from 
abroad, but the fact that sixty million eggs 
are imported annually from France, and that 
the Brighton Railway alone carries yearly 
about 2,600 tuns of eggs brought from Bel- 
gium and France, are fair indications as to 
the rest. 

If this very large trade is so valuable to 
foreigners, it must be apparent to any poul- 
try keeper that the British producers should 
take steps to secure it for themselves. 

It is notorious that this year there has 
been a great want of poultry, not only in 
London, but in every poulterer’s shop 
throughout the kingdom, and it is equally 
well known that, except in London or some 
of the largest towns, a good plump well-fed 
fowlis never found. This is the result of 
the present farm-yard system, if such care- 
lessness can be called a system. The little 
fowls produce little chickens, and after hav- 
ing given as much trouble and eaten as much 
food as a good bird would have, they are sent 
to the local market, and bring such small 
prices as to be quite unremunerative. -Had 
these birds been the produce of really good 
stock, and received a little extra care 
to make them plump, they would, without 
increase of trouble or expense, have realized 
such a sum as would have perceptibly in- 
creased the year’s receipts. These observ- 
ations are not made to those who are pre- 


judiced against, and do not keep fowls, but 
to those who at present keep bad ones with 
a view to encouraging them to get good 
_ones. Nothing is more easy, thanks to the 





numerous exhibitions; there is scarcely a 
neighborhood that has not one or more 
breeders of good stock, gegerally willing to 
part with some of their ‘Surplus birds at 
moderate prices. 

It can searcely be doubted that the best 
stock for*table purposes is the Dorking ; the 
varieties have been mentioned before in these 
pages. Those who wish to breed a very 
large bird should procure the light grey or 
speckled kinds; those who wish to have a 
moderate plump bird may get the Silver Grey 
variety, sometimes known as “Lord Hill’s 
breed.” These birds are to their larger 
brethren what the Southdown sheep is to 
the Leicester, and other larger varieties, and 
they have one advantage to the fancier, viz., 
that they breed true to color, which the larg- 
er birds do not, and there are few things 
more agreeable in poultry keeping than a 
yard filled with evenly-marked birds, all 
alike ; but whatever breeding stock may be 
decided upon, no poultry keeper who wants 
eggs should be without Cochin or Brahma 
pullets: as winter layers they are invaluable, 
and produce a constant supply when fresh 
eggs command a high price. If Ducks are 
kept, the Rouen or Aylesbury will answer 
best; and if Turkeys are required, the Nor- 
folk or Cambridge birds will make as fine 
meat as need be wished. 





THE COMIC POULTRY-GUIDE. 
parctachatn 

In many situations of life we require 
guides, and no class is exempt from this 
want. The imperial purple cannot dispense 
with them—nay, it wants more than ordi- 
nary people. Witness the band of Napo- 
leon’s regiment of them, that created such a 
sensation at the Crystal Palace. They are 
also necessary when aspiring individuals de- 
termine to ascend Mont Blanc, and many a 
little screamer is familiar with the name in 
connection with a bathing machine at Mar- 
gate or Brighton. A person about to com- 
mence poultry-keeping may be compared to 
one just landed in a foreign city. Ignorant 
of every thing, he asks for a trustworthy 
guide. We will recommend a cheap and 
infallible one. It is nature. Choose then 
your stock well formed, healthy and young ; 
but as in most well-assorted unions, the 
male should be older than his partners. 
Seeing there are no laws against polygamy, 
we will mention the number of wives, which 
should be six. Following our guide, we say, 
let them take their own course. Let your 
hens enjoy all the honors of maternity, let 
them be blessed with those “ sweet cares, all 
other joys so far above,” that attend a moth- 
er’s life. As you can not eat your pudding 
and have it too,so you can not compel a hen 
to do more than she is naturally fitted to ac- 
complish; and she must rest. Strange to 
say, the period of sitting, and the infancy of 
her progeny, are the rest of the hen, and 
cause her no sleepless nights. But if in de- 
fiance of this sound provision, you prevent 
her from sitting, while it is true you will 
cause her to lay again, you will only be a 
temporary gainer, as the strain on the sys- 
tem will wear it out prematurely. She 
would have fulfilled her duties punctually, 
and to the last have been useful in her voca- 
tion; but being forced to unhealthy exertion 
when young, her old age will be sterile and 
premature. Thus thoughtless orphans, heed- 
less of their trustees, devour before they 
are of age, the property that should keep 
them through life. 

The cure for the gout is said to be to live 
on half-a-crown per day, andtoearnit. Ex- 
ercise produces or sharpens appetite, and 
imparts a relish to the plainest food. We 
never know whether to laugh or to be angry, 
when we see an obese dog, slowly moving 
at the most snail-like pace, following, or ra- 











ther hindering, the progress of a good old 
gentleman or lady. They like to see the 
dear thing fat, and even cookery is taxed to 
please the poor thing's palate. How often 
have we seen the walking-stick of the one, 
or the parasol of the other, brought into re- 
quisition to defend the poor useless being 
from the approach of some other dog, whose 
only advantage was, that he was sparingly 
and properly fed; ‘consequently it was 
cheerful, and full of health and spirits. We 
have seen an old lady almost as fat as her 
pet, perform marvels of agility in preventing 
another from playing with it, and at last 
fairly take up the poor wheezing creature. 

Now fowls improperly fed, are in the 
same predicanient. They become over fat, 
indifferent to exercise, and useless. Their 
food should be simple and regular, and keep- 
ing Our guide in view, it should be so given 
as to approach as near as possible to a state 
of nature. Let it be scattered about, so that 
they shall be unable to fill their crops in a 
few minutes. A meal to be healthy should 
be moderate in quantity, and eaten slowly. 
Follow this out with your fowls, and do not 
by unnatural temptations and indulgences 
make them “dear fat lazy things.” Let 
them leave off with an appetite.— Poultry 
Chronicle. 





ENGLISH LARES ON LONG-ISLAND, 
cdg 

We have received a very welcome note 
from a friend, informing us that the English 
sky-lark had become domesticated upon our 
Long-Island shores. We think it will be of 
interest to many to learn the facts, and we 
therefore take the liberty of publishing the 
letter, though not meant for publication : 


“Dear Sir: I have just read in your new 
book entitled ‘Star Papers,’ of your high- 
wrought enthusiasm at hearing the English 
sky-lark, as he rose from the dewy grass 
singing up to heaven. I think, sir, that I 
can sympathize with you in your admiration 
for this world-renowned songster, for I have 
often greeted the sun at his rising, that I 
might have a morning song before resuming 
my daily studies. But I heard him on Long- 
Island. The veritable English sky-lark is 
now acclimated, civilized, and naturalized as 
an adopted American citizen, and is to be 
found in the neighboorhod where they were 
first placed in quite large numbers. About 
ten years agoa wealthy Englishman, living 
at East New-York, L. I., set a pair of valua- 
ble larks free, for the very purpose of intro- 
ducing them into this country. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably, and deserves the com- 
mendation of all lovers of birds and song. 
Though I have spent my life in the same 
neighborhood, I regret to say that I can not 
now recall the name of this public benefac- 
tor. If, sir, you should ever wish to hear the 
cause of one burst of your eloquence in your 
‘Star Papers,’ take an early ride to East 
New-York, inquire for Mr. Simmons, who 
will direct you where you may often go to 
hear your favorite bird.” 


We mean to take an early opportunity of 
hearing these foreign singers. We have 
heard, for the firsttime this year, in Brook- 
lyn, a singing bird, among the trees between 
Hicks and Willow-sts., that is unlike any of 
our native songsters, and so much resembles 
the sky-lark that we remarked the fact to 
friends befere receiving this letter. It was 
between 4 and 5 o’clock in the morning that 
we heard it, on several successive days. If 
these gracious warblers have taken a fancy 
to Brooklyn trees, we give them a cordial 
welcome, and pledge ourselves to stand be- 
tween them and any native American pre- 
judices on the part of home birds. We have 
perceived some tokens of jealousy on the 
part of one fellow, to the manor born—a 
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Shanghai—in a neighboring yard, who has 
for several mornings redoubled his exertiuns 
with most asthmatic results. This is a jeal- 
ousy entirely unnecessary. We do not think 
an English sky-lark will ever be able to sur- 
pass Sir Shanghai in his own peculiarly mel- 
odious song. Let there be peace between 
the top and bottom of the tree ! 

Attempts have been made to domesticate 
the nightingale, without success hitherto. 
We know not the causes of failure. We 
know not why all the European songsters 
may not be imported and bred in our woods 
and fields. Already foreign fish have been 
domesticated in our waters, and we know 
not why the process should not go on.—H. 
W. Beecuer, in Independent. 





DONT SHOOT THE BIRDS. 

Oh, it is not the deed of anoble heart, which 
can ruthlessly slaughter the little feathered 
songsters of our forest—those brightest 
Psalmists of Nature, who are ever reitera- 
ting their jubilant songs of praise, and 
thanksgiving, andlove—whose sweet, melo- 
dious voices come wafted like incense to us 
upon the Summer zephyrs, and floating on- 
ward and upward through the grand old 
woods, are caught, and reechoed with new 
power, and new beauty, and varying tones, 
by a myriad tuneful chorists, until the very 
air seems filled with the essence of harmony, 
and the embowered branches of the o’er- 
spreading trees are converted into a grand 
orchestral temple. 

We love little birds. We delight, when 
suffering, and care, and sorrow, have left 
their impress upon our mind, or some dark 
shadow of Evil, or spirit of Gloom, or Genii 
of Despair, have crossed the brighter path of 
life, dimming our faculties, destroying our 

‘ preception of enjoyment, and filling our very 
soul with the impress of Melancholy, to stroll 
into the woods, leaving the artificial world 
behind us, forsaking the hum and din, and 
turmoil of the city, turning our back, as it 
were, upon our fellow man, and shutting 
ourselves up ina close communion with the 
mysteries, and wonders, and beauties of Na- 
ture. We love to cast ourselves upon the 
velvety, emerald carpeting with which the 
bounteous hand of Providence, has so lav- 
ishly o’erspread the bosom of our common 
mother Earth, beneath the shadow of some 
giant oak, whose branches mantle, and strug- 
gle, and entwine about each other, covered 
with bright leaflets,that wave and flutter, to 
and fro, like some enchained spirits of light, 
and forming a mystic tracery against the 
clear blue vault of Heaven—through which 
the beams of the bright King of Day strug- 
gle, and reflect with mellow softness upon 
all beneath—gilding the trunk of the giant 
forest monarch, until it seems no vagary of 
fancy to think it some weird warrior of a 
by-gone age, standing erect in all the pride 
of armor, and shield, and vizer, and helmet, 
who in the lone woods, like a true knight- 
errant, is awaiting the approach of the fair 
lady-love, falling upon yon violet, which 
hangs its head in modest confusion at being 
thus honored, and looks so like a pearl, just 
sprung up from amid the grand bright sea of 
emerald. 

Look up into that branch, whose beaute- 
ous curtain sweeps to and fro, responsive to 
every breathing of the wind. See you that 
merry little robin, hopping about its airy 
castle in all the ecstacy of joyous freedom— 
now pecking pertly at the dun-colored cuticle 
of the tree ; now seizing coyly in its beak 
some fluttering leaf, and pulling and tugging, 
in sheer desperation, until it is severed from 
the parent twig ; and then, like a busy, fru- 
gal housewife, flying down to that niche 
where the two giant arms of the oak sepa- 
rate, This isthe home of the robin. This 





is the palace of nature’s songster. .There is 
a slight chirruping in the fair castle, a faint, 
melodious scream of the young robins, who 
are vainly endeavoring to compass the har- 
monic notes of their parent, and the dame 
flies forth again from her nest. She has 
covered the floor of her mansion with a ta- 
pestry with whose brilliancy of color, and 
elasticity of material no hand of man can 
vie. It was designed by nature, and pen- 
ciled and corrugated -by the zephyrs of 
Spring. 

Hark! There is a sweet bird-song of 
wondrous melody swelling from some dis- 
tant nook of the wood, like the far-off peal- 
ing of the vespers of St. Peter’s. Soft, thrill- 
ing, wondrously sympathetic are the tones, 
as they fall upon the ear. Now, they are 
feeble and wavering, like the distant war- 
song of the Celtic knight upon the brink of 
Donnybrook lake. Anon, they become more 
full, deep, and powerful. There is a rustle 
amid the leaves of the oak—a slight, bustling 
greeting of welcome from the dame robin, 
and her beautiful mate stands beside her upon 
the branch—and twain, together, pour forth 
such joyous strains of heart-felt melody, that 
we pause to wonder whether they can ever 
be less merry—whether sorrow can ever 
find a home-seat in their little feathered 
breasts. 

There is music in the very nature of the 
dark old woods. The rustling of the tiny 
leaves; the surging to and fro of the cloud- 
capped bows, as they seem each bowing to 
his neighbor ; the dull heavy creaking of the 
trunk, as itis strained to more than its 
wonted tension by the wind; the shrill 
whistling of the breeze over the spear-like 
tufts of grass—all combine in a grand anthem 
of harmony, which art may imitate, but nev- 
er even remotely rival. And when to these 
we have superadded the ten thousand choral 
songs of the feathered warblers, in every va- 
rying tone of harmony and power, from the 
shrill treble chirp of the little wren, to the 
deep alto of the bob-o-link, or the sonorous 
basso ofthe flecker, it seems as if all about, 
above, around—the very atmosphere itself— 
were alive with music in its sweetest form. 

And we are thankful for the birds. We 
feel that the woods, without them would be 
_ “Sdme banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lamps are fled, whose glorious dead, 
And all but Hope departed.” 


We should miss them in our morning walk. 
We should miss their matin songs at even- 
tide. 'We should miss their sweet consola- 
tion for sorrow and despair in our rambles 
through the woods. We should miss them 
everywhere. 

Then let us feel thankful for the 

‘¢ Ten thousand choral birds— 
Some blue and some sun-dyed— . 
Some white as the farm-wife’s curds— 
Some tipped with the moonlight hue— 
Some red as the flame of war ; 
And on the crest of some, 
Seeraeth a fallen star.” 

Don’t kill the birds. Let them live to con- 
tinue their songs of goodness. Let them 
live to brighten our world of materiality and 
care, with theirideal poetry. Let them live 
to peal their morning, noon, and evening an- 
thems to the Giver of all Good. Let them 
live to implant in the minds of innocent 
children the first happy lessons of the true 
and beautiful in Nature. Let them live to 
keep company with their copartners of 
poetic beauty, the flowers. As you would 
manifest the refinement of your mind, the 
uprightness of your heart, the sensibility of 
your nature—don’t kill the birds—Troy 
Daily Times. 





The best mode of revenge, is not to imi- 
tate the injury, 
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ON WRITING INKS. 


Dr. J. Stark, in a oe recently read in 
the Society of Arts, Edinburgh, stated that 
in 1842 he commenced a series of experi- 
ments on writing inks, and up to this date 
had manufactured 229 different inks, and 
tested the durability of writings made with 
these on all kinds of paper. As the result 
of his experiments, he showed that the 
browning and fading of inks resulted from 
many causes, but in ordinary inks chiefly 
from the iron becoming peroxygenated and 
seperating as a heavy precipitate. Many 
inks, therefore, when fresh made, yielded 
durable writings ; but when the ink became 
old, the tannogallate of iron separated, and 
the durability of the ink was destroyed. 
From a numerous set of experiments, the 
author showed that no salt of iron and no 
preparation of iron equaled the common sul- 
phate of iron—that is; the commercial cop- 
peras—-for the purpose of ink-making; and 
that even the addition of any persalt, sueh 
as the nitrate or chloride of iron, though it 
improved the present color of the ink, deteri- 
orated its durability. The author failed to 
procure a persistent black ink from manga- 
nese, or other metal or metallic salt. The 
author exhibited a seriesof eighteen inks 
which had either been made with metallic 
iron or with which metallic iron had been 
immersed, and directed attention to the fact 
that though the depth and body of color 
seemed to be deepened, yet in every case the 
dure bility of writings made with such inks 
was so impaired that they became brown 
and faded in a few months. The most per- 
manent ordinary inks were shown to be 
composed of the best blue gall nuts with 
copperas and gum, and the proportions found 
on experiment to yield the most persistent 
black, were six parts of best blue galls to 
four parts of copperas. Writings made 
with such an ink stood exposure to sun and 
air for twelve months without exhibiting any 
change of color; while those made with ink 
of every other proportion or composition had 
more or less of their color discharged when 
similarly tested. This ink, therefore, if kept 
from molding and from depositing its tanno- 
gallate of iron, would afford writings perfect- 
ly durable. It was shown that no gall and 
logwood ink was equal to the pure gall ink 
in so far as durability in the writings was 
concerned. All such inks lost their color 
and faded sooner than pure gall inks, and 
several inks were exhibited which, though 
durable before the addition of logwood, faded 
rapidly after logwood was added to them. 
Sugar was shown to have an especially hurt- 


ful action on the durability of inks contain- 


ing logwood—indeed, on all inks. Many 
other plain inks were exhibited, and their 
properties described—as gallo-sumach ink, 
myrobalans ink, Ranges ink—inks in which 
the tannogallate of iron was kept in solution 
by nitric, muriatic, sulphuric and other acids, 
or by oxalate of potash, chloride of lime, &c. 
The myrobalans ink was recommended as 
an ink of some promise for durability, and 
as the cheapest ink it was’ possible to manu- 
facture. All ordinary inks, however, were 
shown to have certain drawbacks, and the 
author endeavored to ascertain by exp 2ri- 
ment whether other dark substances could 
be added to inks to impart greater durability 
to writings made with them, and at the same 
time prevent those chemical changes which 
were the cause of ordinary inks fading. Af- 
ter experimenting with various substances, 
and among others, with Prussian blue and 
indigo dissolved in various ways, he found 
the sulphate of indigo to fulfill all the re- 
quired conditions, and, when added in the 
proper portion to a tannogallate ink, it yield- 
ed an ink which is agreeable to write with, 





which flows freely from the pen, and does 
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not clog it; which never molds, which, 
when it dries on the paper, becomes of an 
intense pure black, and which does not fade 
or change its color, however long kept. The 
author pointed out the proper proportions 
for securing these properties, and showed 
that the smallest quantity of the sulphate of 
indigo which could be used for this purpose 
was eight ounces forevery gallonof ink. 
The author stated that the ink he preferred 
for his own use was composed of twelve 
ounces of gall, eight ounces of the sulphate 
of indigo, eight ounces of copperas,a few 
cloves, and four or six ounces of gum arabic, 
for a gallon of ink. It was shown that im- 
mersing iron wire or filings in these inks de- 
stroyed their durability as much as similar 
treatment destroyed ordinary inks: He 
therefore recommended that all legal deeds 
or documents should be written with quill 
pens, as the contact of steel invariably de 

stroys more or Jess the durability of every 
ink. The author concluded his paper with 
a few remarks on copying inks and indelible 
inks, showing that a good copying ink has 
yet to be sought for, and that indelible inks, 
which will resist the pencillings and wash- 
ings of the chemist and the forger, need 
never be looked for.—London Artizan. 





THE LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE. 
——e— 

An article in the last number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, on the above subject, 
holds out the idea that the age of man shuuld 
be one hundred years instead of three-score 
and ten. The author says, “ Wedonot sim- 
ply die; we usually kill ourselves. Our hab- 
its, Our passions, Our anxieties of body and 
mind, these shorten our lives, and prevent us 
from reaching the natural limit of human ex- 
istence.” Gluttony, he asserts, destroys 
more lives than intemperate drinking, and 
yet, “ it is the fashion to restrict the term so- 
briety to the moderate use of liquors.” A 
sober life no doubt implies moderation in all 
things—in eating, drinking, and in the en- 
joyment of all the pleasures of life. But al- 
though we have read and heard much of mod- 
eration in eating and in drinking, the difficul- 
ty has always arisen in our minds respect- 
ing the true standard of moderation. What 
is it? who will define it? The standard 
suitable for one is not for another. Noman 
can doubt for a moment the benefits of mod 
eration—temperance in all things. But no 
man can or should set up his own standard 
for his neighbor. And yet it may truly be 
said, that general rules for temperance may 
be set down, which, if followed, would be of 
immense benefit; such as “not to eat so 
much as will unfit the mind for its usual ex- 
ertions; or so much as will make the body 
heavy and torpid. Nor to pass hastily from 
one extreme of living to another, but to 
change slowly and cautiously, to eat plain 
and wholesome food, and to proportion its 
quantity to the temperament, the age, and 
strength of the eater. Not to allow the ap- 
petite for food or drink to regulate the quan- 
tity to be taken, but experience, void of sen- 
sual desire.” These rules, if followed, will 
tend to promote health, and thus lead to a 
greater length of days and years in man’s 
existence; still there is a natural period for 
man to exist, and neither food, drink, nor so- 
briety can place him beyond that. We find 
that each species of animal has its boundary 
of life, and so has man. He has his infancy, 
youth, middle age, old age, and then comes 
the winding sheet and the narrow house. 
But how long does his existence last? These 
are important questions. We find that thir- 
= is considered to be a generation; 

is, the whole world is re-peopled every 
thirty years with a new race, and alike num- 
ber from itin that period. But no 
.person considers thirty years as the natural 
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term of man’s life—seventy years being 
generally set down as that limit. A book, 
however, recently puplished in Paris, by M. 
Flourens, which has created no small sensa- 
tion in that city, places old age at eighty-five 
years, and the complete natural life of man 
about a century. He places ‘first manhood 
between forty-five and fifty-five, and second 
mahood from that to seventy, instead of old 
age at that period. Weare inclined to ac- 
cept his view of the question as the most 
correct one. Buffon, the naturalist, enter- 
tained such an opinion. The rule of life laid 
down by him is, that animals live from six 
to seven times the number of years required 
to complete their growth, such as the horse, 
which completes its growth at four years, 
lives from twenty to twenty-four years, and 
aman who takes eighteen years to reach 
his full growth may live more than a hun- 
dred years. There are but few men who live 
to a hundred years, and just as few horses 
that live to twenty-four, but that affords no 
reason why many men, and almost all men 
of a sound constitution, may not live for a 
century. ‘The table of M. Flourens relating 


to life is as follows: 
Man grows for 20 years, and lives 90 or 100 
The camel.... 8 ” te. 
The horse..... 5 “ + 5 
_  ) eae 4 + ‘“ 15 or 20 
The dog...... 3°. “ 10 or 12 


This is somewhat different from Buffon, 
but he sets it down asa fixed rule that all 
the larger animals live about five times longer 
than the time required for their full growth. 
This question is one of deep importance to 
the whole human family. It is oneto which 
the ingenious Frenchman has brought a 
great amount of knowledge in investigation, 
and he holds up science, as presenting to all 
men by a life of sobriety, a very extended 
fund of existence.—Scientific American. 











STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS FOR 1855. 
Sgt 

Name. Where Held. Date. 
Georgia, Atlanta. .... 000.0020 Sept. 10— 
Vermont, TINE 4400 So Sedaces * 11—13 
Canada East, Sherbrook............. “ 11-14 
Rhode Island, ees « 11—15 

” % Horse and Cattle, do. ............  11—15 
New-Hampshire, cece “« 12—14 
New-Jersey, SUOMI vas ccbadscads * 18—21 
Ohio, Columbus............. “ 18—21 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg............ «* 9598 
West Virginia, Wheeling............. © 26—28 
Kentucky, POTN in ois <s vive deans *  25—28 
Tennessee, Nashville «see. Oct. 1—6 
New-York, SEU nc00t senda ances 63-5 
Michigan, pa pep “ 2-5 
Connecticut, eee “«  9—11 
Tllinois, PMID. nna 0.0 <9.-200)s “« 9—12 
Canada West, UU. Pee “ 9—12 
Iowa, PairSeld 0.0685 0065 25 “« 10— 
North-Carolina, ee) peers ‘ 16—19 
Indiana, Indianapolis ..... .... “« 17—19 
East Tennessee, oe ee “* 23—25 
Alabama, Montgomery..........  23—26 
Maryland, Baltimore..... haute” = “« 29— 
Virginia, Richmond ............ “« 30—2 

NEW-YORK COUNTY SHOWS. 

Otsego, Cooperstown.......... Sept. 10—11 
Franklin, Dee 2S: 3 Sises CE * 10—12 
Saratoga, msc e eee eeenee « W—13 
Chatauque, Westfield ....... wweee. 1 DIB 
Fulton and Hamilton, Fonda’s Bush......... “« 18— 
Putnam, Croetnel 5 <v's0043 <4 nass “ 18—19 
Rensselaer, Lansingburg .......... © 18—20 
Jefferson, Watertown ........... * 19—20 
Delaware, EROUGED. coo. 5cv-cesges « 19—20 
Onondaga, Syracuse...........+..- «  19—21 
Queens, Flushing ..........---. “« 20— 
Monroe, Spencerport........... “ 20—21 
Dutchess, Washington Hollow “ 95—96 
Oneida, ROMS on. iss degeseeons. “6 9597 
Albany, Albany ......ccs-cesees 25—27 
Cayuga, AubUIN.......5----008. “ 27 
Ontario, Canandaigua.......... © 26—27 
St. Lawrence Canton. .....sccccccses © 26-28 
oe Bath........ pecocsecies . + «4 
Herkimer, Frankfort .........+... * 
Seneca, Farmersville .......... Oct. 10~—13 
Niagara, pe ee Sa “« 19—20 








OHIO COUNTY SHOWS. 











Belmont, St. Clairsville ......... Sept. 3—5 
Champagne, Urbana 58H. fc ds “ 4—6 
Fayette, Washington .......... “4-6 
Hamilton, Carthage. ...:..s<désseas “« 4-7 
Pickaway, Circleville ......i:ciese " —7 
Cuyahoga, Cleveland............. “ 11-13 
Delaware, Delaware ........ .... “« 11—13 
Clerment, po eee ee “ 1114 
Butler, Hanrilein.. ..b5858 Fiat “  12—14 
Franklin, Columbus............. “ 12-14 
Warren, pe ee eee “ 25—27 
Trumbull, 0 Sa ee. ere s 25—27 
Huron, TROGA . . Foj hide “© 25—~27 
Licking, Newark 655- <6i0 0085: “2597 
Richland, Mansfield ............. 25-27 
Columbiana, New Lisbon........... ‘¢  25—28 
Portage, PRAVOUOR oe hes ek kn cess “« 26— 
Meigs, WOMEOTOY ... 05 00-...... 26—27 
Geanga, SEES Sie a eee  26—28 
Miami, PES <6 Sea UE Ts Sots * 26—28 
Harrison, Cadig: i275 Ridin ie 26-28 
Clinton, Wilmington........... © 27—28 
Athens, AIOE 5 «00215 tap ation * 27—28 
Drake, Greenville...........,.  27—-29 
Guersey, Cambridge ............ © 27-29 
Conneaut, Independent........... se 29— 
Ashtabula, JOMOTIND, ooo Coach seeks Oct. 2—4 
Sandusky, Promont'...cis2s. 22>: “ 2-4 
Ashland, Ashland ..6 000300. <: “«  2—4 
Morgan, McConnelisville....... “ o—4 
Montgomery, Dayioe.....odsie~sna enk « 9-4 
Mahoning, Canfield ......05 .ocinsecess “« 3 
Clark, Springfield ............ “ 25 
Preble, ROUND 5 cixtenn Cacikasty wa 2-5 
Monroe, Woodsfield............ a | 
Putnam, BEBE 3 osc hesc aang ess “ 34 
Medina, Moaine «6s. Sis ces “3-5 
Richland, Mans@illd ...:..éi%.2..5% “3-5 
Logan, Ballefontaine.......... “3-5 
Loraine, WIQOOR: 2 Sek oeubeves “ 3-5 
Greene, MOG iis a dbs ld. Sess ds “35 
Stark, CONOR a4 én 5 keh 65, Gnd 
Summit, ER a ira sssebine: sé adit? 
Shelby, Oe ee a “6 45 
Muskingum, Zanesville ............ “ 4.5 
Shelby, DOT 005 b0 00050500050 6 455 
Lake, Painesville............ « 10—12 
Adams, West Union........... * 10—12 
Mercer, COMO 2 is. ick TSS “« ll 
Hancock, OF 0. o.0'p se sciahnicawe “ J1—18 
Crawford, Seber pee eee « 11—12 
Erie, Sandusky.............. “ 11—12 
Coshocton, Coshocton............- “ 11—13 
Wayne, WOME, sr 0segensien. “« 1l—14 
Ottawa, Port Clinton ....... .. “ 16-17 
PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY SHOWS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., XXIVth Ward ........ Sept. 12—14 
Delaware, Media... 2... 05seibs meee Sept. 20—22 
Montgomery, Morristown........... Oct. 3—4 
Alleghany, PRIEIR. «5556s ecce0 “9-5 
NEW-JERSEY COUNTY SHOWS. 
Jamesburg (Town) Jamesburg............ Sept. 18— 
Mercer Hightstown ........... © 25— 
Cumberland, UTRIOR, 65 653085 52-5 5 “ 26— 
Monmouth, WENOUNS < ciscecdtevry “ 37— 
Salem, reer es Peer “ Q7— 
Somerset, Meriten 6645. disci. Oct. 3—4 
COUNTY SHOWS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bourbon, Ky., POTS 620685 0+ ssmeconae Sept. 11—14 
Windham, Conn., Brooklyn..... ae F : 19-290 
Lake, Ll., Waukegan........ coos * 26—97 
Waldo, Me., Wat os saz 6s Nia Ss Oct. 3—4 
Litchfield, Conn., ee Eee ee 6 QZ 
Kane, Ill., Bd 54's in oneness’ “« 3-4 
Brooke, Va., Wellsburgh........... “«  9—11 
Ag. Association, Ky., Louisville.......... .. “ 9—14 
Oakland, Mich., POMMIRG o 568s sowie cs “ 17—18 








Raririep Men.—The closing paragraph of 
an article from the pen of H. W. Beecher, is 
as follows : 


‘* Alas! that we should have so many rari- 
fied men among us, who are so holy that 
they can not quite touch the ground, and yet 
they are not ethereal enough to rise entirely 
up, and therefore hang in an unpleasant os- 
cillation between earth and heaven, quite 
uncertain in their own minds to which thei 
duty belongs.” 
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THE UNHAPPY REPLY. 


“J do not think it a selfish act if loccupy 
this whole seat myself, as I am to travel all 
this long day!” said I to a lady nearest to 
me, one sultry morning, as I took the out-of- 
the-way end seat, in the cars at Buffalo for 
Albany. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply, as I put my 
shawl, books, papers, fan, boquet, &c., in the 
one end, and nestled myself down in the oth- 
er. I soon wearied of{ conversation and 
reading, and had sunk into a fitful slumber, 
when a gentle tap on my shoulder, and a low 
“please Miss,’ made me wake with a sudden 
start. 

The car was filled to overflowing, and a 
newly arrived party had entered, and a pale 
little woman with fretful baby in her arms, 
stood asking permission to, sit beside me. 
With more of pity than of pleasure, I shared 
my seat with her, yet I spoke few words, 
and sulkily forebore taking the restless lit- 
tle creature, to ease her poor, wearied arms ; 
but merely smoothed its yellow hair, and 
patted its pale, baby cheeks, and said Mary 
was a good and sweet name. 

For my own comfort, I had opened the 
window that I might more distinctly catch 
those picturesque views, that flitted by so 
quickly that they seemed glowing pictures, 
without one imperfection to mar, when my 
attention was drawn to my companion who 
was incessantly coughing. 

“‘[ wish you would let down that window.” 
said she, “ the coal smoke makes my cough 
so much worse.” 

I am ashamed to confess it now, but I felt 
the angry blood burn in my cheek, and a 
flashing of the eyes, as I replied, “I am 
quite sick, and wearied, and hungry, and 
thirsty, and crowded, and here you come as 
an intruder, and keep me from the mite of 
cool, fresh air, that 1 am trying to get Do 
you think you are doing as you would be 
done by?” said I, tartly, and without wait- 
ing for a reply, I rose, and was letting down 
the window with an angry crash, as a 
naughty chile would slam a door shut, when 
she laid her poor wasted little hand, on my 
arm, and said, “Oh, don’t do it, then,” and 
burst into tears, and leaned her head down 
on her baby, and cried bitterly. The wo- 
man in my heart was touched, but putting 
on the injured air of a martyr, I compressed 
my lips, and took up a paper pretending to 
read. Pretty soon my eyes grew dimmed. 
I could not see without crushing the tears 
often, and I resolved to ask her pardon for 
my unkindness;* but minute after minute 
glided away, and we soon reached her place 
of destination, and she rose to leave. I rose, 
too, and the words were on my lips, when a 
gentleman came to assist her out. 

She turned her gentle and tearful eyes up- 

on me, with a sad expression, and bowed so 
sweetly, that my hand was almost upraised 
to-appeal for the forgiveness, the words were 
just dropping frem my lips, but she was 
gone, it was too late, and J, a woman, with 
a woman’s heart, was left with that stinging 
little barb sticking in it, and the sweet words 
and wasted little hand, that alone could re- 
move it, were gone from me forever. I 
sank back in my seat and wept bitterly. 
* The gentleman returned from assisting 
her, and as the car was full he took her va- 
cant seat. 
and he replied, “ Her home is in Wisconsin, 
and she has returned to the home of her 
chidhood to die. The whole family of 
brothers and sisters died of consumption, 
and she, the last one left, is going too.” 

Oh! I turned away, sick at heart, and 
tried to shut out from remembrance that 
pallid, appealing face, as I resolved, and’ re- 
resolved, never again in this poor life of 
mine, to speak an unkind word.—Ohio Farm. 


I inquired who the lady was,’ 





Worticaltural Department, 


For the American ora of, t. 
HINTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 

Calceolarias should now be sown, in pans 
half filled with drainage, and then filled up 
with equal parts of light loam, peat, and 
leaf mold, finely sifted. A good sprinkling 
of silver sand, which should also be sifted, 
may be added. Water the pans, and allow 
them sufficient time to drain. Sowthe seed 
thinly, and cover with a little finely-sifted 
soil. Place the pans in a shady place, in 
a frame close to the glass, if convenient, 
keeping them moist and the frame closed 
till the plants make their appearance. 

Cinerarias—Increase named kinds by cut- 
tings in light sandy soil. Seedlings may be 
potted off and kept in a shady place. Dust 
them over with dry sulphur on the appear- 
ance of mildew. 

Dahlias.—Tie out the shoots to give them 
all the air possible, thinning them to produce 
fine flowers. This must be done with cau- 
tion, according to the variety, or many kinds 
will be made coarse and open in the petal. 
White flowers must be shaded by pots, and 
dark ones by tins open atthe bottom. Dress 
the flowers as they expand. 

Pinks.—Cuttings may still be put in of 
choice or scarce kinds. 

Pelargoniums.—All plants broken, enough 
may be shook out of the old soil, the roots 
cut back and repotted in a pot a size smaller, 
and placed in a frame near the glass. Keep 
them close, and shaded, for the first week or 
two; after which abundance of air may be 
admitted. As they advance in growth, top 
and tie out the shoots close to the edge of 
the pot. ‘ 

Holyhocks.—Cuttings may now be taken. 
One bud or eye is sufficient. Each one 
should be placed in a small pot filled with 
sandy soil, and placed in a cold frame close 
to the glass, shaded from the sun. Great 
care must be exercised in watering or many 
will die from dampness. 

Pansies.—Cuttings should now be taken 
from the best pansies, and as soon as struck 
planted in beds. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the cuttings will be ready to trans- 
plant in ten days from the time of putting 
in. Seed may also be sown. 








W. SuMMERSBEY. 





Fruit—Wi11 iT Pay ?—The following are 
the prices, per pound, for fruit in San Fran- 
cisco markets : 

Cherries, $4; strawberries, $2 to $2 50; 
raspberries, $3 to $3 50; currants, $2 50 to 
$3 ; apricots, $1 to $1 50; gooeseberries, $1 
to $1 50; blackberries, plenty, 50a75c.; pears, 
new crop, 75c.a$1 50; apples, new crop, $2 
a$2 50; do., old crop, $la$1 50. 

Foreign Fruits—Per dozen—Oranges, $la 
$2; lemons, $4a$6; limes, scarce, $3; ban- 
anas, $1 50a$2. 

In this connection the California Farmer 


very appropriately remarks : 

“When our public journals bear constant 
reports of distress in mercantile and com- 
mercial affairs ; when reports of failures and 
ruin press upon these interests—if they are 
so disastrous—where does the money come 
from to pay such prices? There is money. 





——- 


Would not some of our young men and mer- 
chants who are now doing nothing, earning 
nothing, and finding themselves, do better to 
find a piece of land and cultivate fruit? They 
will secure to themselves, at least, health, 
and prevent the blues. Besides they can do 
well. There is a large field open, and now 
is the time.” 








PROFITS. OF FRUIT. 


Examples almost without number may be 
given, where single trees have yielded from 
five to ten dollars a year in fruit, and many 
instances in which twenty or thirty dollars 
have been obtained. If one tree of the 
Rhode-Island Greening will afford forty 
bushels of fruit, at a quarter of a dollar per 
bushel, which has often occurred, forty such 
trees on an acre would yield a crop worth 
four hundred dollars. But taking one quar- 
ter of this amount as a low average for all 
seasons, and with imperfect cultivation, one 
hundred dollars would still be equal to the 
interest on fifteen hundred per acre. Now, 
this estimate is based upon the price of good 
winter apples for the past thirty years, in one 
of our most productive districts ; let a simi- 
lar calculation be made with fruits rarer and 
of a more delicate character. Apricots, and 
the finer varieties of the plum, are often sold 
for three to six dollars per bushel; the best 
early peaches from one to three dollars ; 
and pears, from hardy and productive trees, 
two to five bushels per tree, with good man- 
agement, is a frequent crop; and on large 
pear trees five times this quantity. An ac- 
quaintance received eight dollars for a crop 
grown on two fine young cherry trees, and 
twenty-four dollars from four young peach 
trees, of only six years’ growth, from the 
bud. In Western New-York, single trees of 
the Doyenne or Virgalia pear have often af- 
forded a return of twenty dollars or more, 
after being sent hundreds of miles to market. 
An acre of such trees, well managed, would 
far exceed in profit a five hundred acre 
farm. 

But the anxious inquiry is suggested, 
“Will not our market be surfeited with 
fruit?” This will depend on the judgmert 
and discretion of cultivators. With the ex- 
ception of the peaches of Philadephia and 
the strawberries of Cincinnati, a great defi- 
ciency is still felt in all our large cities. Of 
these two fruits, large plantations are brought 
rapidly into full bearing. The fruit, when 
ripe, quickly perishes, and can not be kepta 
week; yet thousands of acres in peach 
trees, bending under their heavy crops, are 
needed for the consumption of the one city, 
and broad, fifty acre fields, redden with 
enormous products, send many hundred 
bushels of strawberries daily into the other. 
If, instead of keeping but three days, sorts 
were now added three months, many times 
the amount would be needed. But the mar- 
ket would not be confined to large cities. 
Railroads and steamboats would open new 
channels of distribution throughout the coun- 
try, for increased supplies. Nor would the 
business stop here. Large portions of the 
eastern continent would gladly become pur- 
chasers, as soon as sufficient quantities 
should create facilities for a reasonable sup- 
ply. Our best apples are eagerly bought in 
London and Liverpool, where nine dollars 
per barrel is not an unusual price for the 
best Newton Pippins. And by being packed 
in ice, Doyenne pears, gathered early in au- 
tumn, have been safely sent to Jamaica, and 
strawberries for Barbadoes. The Baldwin 
apple has been furnished in good condition 
in the East Indies, two months after it is en- 
tirely gone in Boston.—Saturday Evening 
Mail. 
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Tue Back VoLuMEs oF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
neatly bound, can now be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themselves constitute a beautiful and 
valuable FanMEn’s Liprary, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
new edition, furnished bound for $10. 

® Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 


American Agriculturist, 
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New-York, Thursday, August 2. 














3a This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





THE WEATHER. 


co ton - 

The weather in this vicinity has been so 
extraordinary for nearly three weeks, and 
its effect upon the harvest is so great, we 
think it a subject worthy of particular com- 
ment. The wind has ruled mostly from 
south-west, to south and south-east, delug- 
ing us with copious showers in five to six 
days out of the seven, followed generally by 
clear fiery rays ofthe sun, or a close, muggy, 
hazy atmosphere. The consequenceis, that 
much ofthe grain that has been cut and 
shocked for the past fortnight has commenced 
growing; and that which has remained 
standing has been more or less injured by 
rust, and beaten down and destroyed. Grass 
has rotted or turned dark and molded in the 
cock or swath. 

Now, cold wet weather, equally injurious to 
the grain and hay crops, is not at all uncom- 
mon in Europe; and if our farmers under- 
stood securing their crops here in a wet sea- 
son as wellasthey oth» , eloss would 
ensue, even if the weather of the past fort- 
night continued till the end of the harvest. 

By putting up our hay carefully into cocks 
of about 300 lbs. to 400 lbs. each, they have 
stood in the open fields exposed to copious 
rains for a whole fortnight, with little injury. 
If we had placed hay caps pf cheap water- 
proof cotton cloth over them, there would 
have been no damage of any consequence. 
We have guarded our rye, wheat, barley, and 
oats from material injury, by carefully shock- 
ing them. 

Such things demand a little study and 
painstaking on the part of the farmers, in 
times like these, when grain and hay are so 
precious and command such high prices. 





New-Rocuetie Biackserry.—We see, by 
a notice in our advertising columns, that 
Messrs. Geo. Seymour & Co., of South Nor- 
walk, invite those interested to visit their 
grounds and see for themselves how the 
above fruit grows, how it bears, &c. We 
shall endeavor to be among the respondents 
to this general invitation at some time dur- 
ing the early part of the month. 








Tue New-Yorx Horricurturat Society 
hold their next regular meeting on Monday 
evening, August 6th, at Clinton Hall, when 
the subject of a Fall Exhibition will be taken 
into consideration. A full attendance of the 
members is desired. 


WESTWARD HO! 


ae-Guile 

There is a country where men are not an 
incumbrance, but where humanity is even at 
a premium. many parts of the western 
regions good hands are now commanding 
rates of wages for harvest-work as high as 
two and a half dollars per day. Farmers 
say that it is easier to borrow a thousand 
dollars than to hire a good hand. Is there 
not some way that the men loitering about 
our eastern cities, loafing about the streets, 
and lounging about the grog-shops, can be 
induced to go and work for these wages ? 
The “ two dollars a day and roast beef” of 
which we heard so much in *40, was not as 
good pay as this. 

If another inducement were needed to call 
to the west the surplus population that are 
living from hand to mouth here in city filth, 
and sweltering in.pollution, it is the bloom- 
ing families that spring up, as if by magic, 
around prairie farms. Napoleon told Madam 
De Stael that she was the greatest woman 
that had raised most children. By the an- 
cient Roman law, the father of three chil- 
dren was exempt from taxation. But not- 
withstanding the inferences that may be 
drawn from Mr. Barnum’s baby-show, we 
still remain of the old faith, that it is impos- 
sible to raise a fine family in the city. The 
oldest French families run out in two or 
three generations, when transplanted to 
Paris. 

There are many men in this city that com- 
menced business years ago, with prospects 
of early independence, who now toil for 
their daily bread. At every turn of life they 
have found, that as the habits changed, their 
necessities became greater; so that, some- 
how, they were as far as ever from compe- 
tency. Others have seen their children fall 
around them, “like leaves in wintry weath- 
er.” Others look around them in vain for 
the children that should have sprung up 
“like olive plants around their board,” to 
cheer their declining years and honor their 
gray hairs. All of them feel that the penal- 
ty of city life has been visited on them, and 
that their name and generation must, at no 
distant day perish from the earth. 

In the words of the plantation melody— 


They wish that they were young again, 
They’d lead a different life ; 

They’d save their money and buy a farm ; 
Take Dinah for a wife. 


With inducements like these, why should 
Young America remain sucking his thumbs, 
in cities and villages? Let him shoulder 
his rifle, and put Mary and the baby, and the 
ax and the hoe, into the cart, and turn his 
face towards the setting sun; and, twenty 
years hence, if we should chance that way, 
we will call on him, and find him a jolly 
prairie farmer; the proprietor of a small 
village of barns and outhouses. The baby 
that was, will be a stout, broad-shouldered 
man. ; . 





Biacxserry Wine.—The following is said 
to be an excellent recipe for the manufacture 
of a superior wine from blackberries : Meas- 
ure your berries and bruise them; to every 
gallon add one quart of boiling water; let 





the mixture stand 24 hours, stirring occa- 





sionally ; then strain off the liquor into a 
cask ; to every gallon adding two pounds of 
sugar ; cork tight, and let stand till the fol- 
lowing October. 


THE OHIO STATE FAIR, 


———@—— 





We have received from Dr. Sprague, Séc- 
retary, a list of the premiums and regula- 
tions, with the names of the awarding com- 
mittees of the Sixth Annual Fair of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, to be held at the 
City of Columbus, on the 18th, 19th, 20th 
and 21st days of September. The ground 
selected is the same as that upon which the 
State Fair was held in 1851, upon the farm 
of M. L. Sullivant, Esq., in the town of 
Franklinton, about one mile from High-st., 
Columbus. The pamphlet is accompanied 
by a large lithographic engraving, giving us 
a representation of what the fair is Zo be. 
Painters have been for a long time in the 
habit of illustrating history by pictures, and 
of using such liberties in these embellish- 
ments as rendered them quite apochryphal. 
Whatever objections may be urged against 
that kind of amusement, none of them cer- 
tainly can apply to illustrations by antici- 
pation ; and we hail their advent as an era 
in the fine arts. By a glance at the exhibi- 
tion before us, we notice that the attend- 
ance seems to be unusually good this fall, 
which we suppose is due to the fact that the 
railroads leading to the City of Columbus 
did put down their fare to half price, as we 
see that the most of them promise to do in 
the accompanying pamphlet ; and that they 
did carry stock and articles for exhibition 
free, as they say they will in this announce- 
ment. We see some very fine cattle on pa- 
rade in the rings, but we are unable from an 
inspection of the print to say who took the 
premiums. 

Verily this is a fast age. Our Ohio friends 
are not satisfied with simply being up with 
the times, but with true western spirit,z > 
ahead of them. 





Rep (ITavian) Cuerry-Currants.—We have 
just been shown a specimen of these magnifi- 
cent currants, grown by A. G. Caywood, of 
Modena, Ulster Co. Ona small cutting of 
main stalk, a little over a foot long (one year 
and a half old), we weighed nearly 2 lbs. of 
fruit, the berries all from + an inch to? of an 
inch diameter, and of fine flavor. Mr. C. 
says his bushes grow 5 to 6 feet, and the 
fruit hangs very uiform and dense all along. 
He has not given any extra cultivation, in- 
deed his currants have been rather neglect- 
ed this season, from want of time. They 
grow, for the most part, under peach trees. 

Mr. C. is a successful cultivator of seed- 
lings, and exhibits a praiseworthy desire to 
introduce the best varieties of various fruft, 
by careful experiment and unwearied atten- 
tion. He has produced the “Great Bigar- 
rean cherry 14 inch in diameter—(see Hor- 
ticulturist, Feb. 1852); also the New Ro- 
chelle blackberry and the White blackberry 
in great perfection. We understand his 
Concord grapes, 2 lbs. to the bunch, (which 
ripen about the 8th of September,) are very 
superior. He also grows the Diana grapes, 
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rather later, and the Delaware grape, still 
earlier (Ist September.) We have need of 
more Mr. Caywoods, Q 





TURNIPS. 


eo 

We have obtained a very good growth of 
turnips, sown as late as the first of Septem- 
ber, and fair crops may be expected from 
seed sown by the 15th or 20th of this month. 
Next to ruta baga’s one of the best varieties 
is the yellow Aberdeen, growing almost as 
large and nearly equaling it in nutricious 
qualities, and also the time to which it may 
be kept. To preserve the young plants from 
the fly it has been proposed to smear the 
seed with fish oil, but the best protection 
after allis rapid growth. This is to be se- 
cured by a thorough preparation of the 
ground and by a subsequent liberal applica- 
tion of stimulating manure, such as Peruvian 
guano, superphosphate of lime, or well-rotted 
compost or liquid manure. The late sowing, 
that the yellow Aberdeen will bear, makes it 
less liable to injury from the fly. 

Next to these varieties we rank the strap 
leaf red top, which may be sown eight or 
ten days later, while the the purple top ranks 
fourth, and may be sown as late as the first 
week ia September. 

All varieties of turnips are benefitted by 
frequently stirring the soil between the rows, 
until the leaves become too large to allow of 
it with safety. 





BASKETS. 


a oo 

A correspondent wishes to know the quan- 
tity of fruit necessary to ‘“‘ make” a basket— 
as, for instance, blackberries, raspberries, 
whortleberries, apples, peaches, &c. 

This is certainly a proper question ; but 
as far as answering is concerned, we might 
as well undertake to give the quantity of 
flour necessary to make a loaf of bread. We 
believe there is some definite rule among 
bakers; though having noticed recently that 
one lady has ordered her baker to thrust the 
the loaves through the key-hole, we sup- 
pose the quantity must vary. 

Now a basket, in New-York, is one of the 
most indefinite things in the world. The 
most we can say of it is, it is a basket. If 
we could determine the size of the basket, 
we might give our idea as to the quantity 
necessary to “make” it; but as a New- 
York basket has no particular size, so it can 
hold no particular quantity. We may state, 
however, in general terms, that it will hold 
more or less—especially less—according to 
circumstances. 

Strawberries, common raspberries, &c., 
come to market in-small baskets, which may 
hold from a gill to a pint. Therefore we 
suppose it would take a gill or a pint to 
‘“‘ make” them—with this proviso, however; 
that a basket is “made” when it is full. But 
if, as often happens in New-York, a basket 
is “ made” when only half full, then it would 
require from two gills to a half gill, Any 
quantity, however, above or below this, may 
suffice, in New-York parlance. 

Fancy raspberries, so-called—that is, Ant- 
werps—usually come to market in pint bas- 
kets, with little variation either in the size of 








basket or quantity of fruit. Whortleberries 
and blackberries are: usually sold by the 
bushel, which bushel contains 32 quarts, 
when there is no scrimping in the measure. 

There is another very indefinite kind of 
basket in ovr markets, sometimes called 
* bushel-baskets,” in which are sold apples, 
pears, peaches, potatoes, &c. Now this 
“bushel” is a mere figure of speech, which 
signifies a half bushel, 20 quarts, 3 pecks, or 
whatever you please ; and the buyer must 
be guided in each particular case by the 
quality and quantity of fruit which “ makes” 
them. 





Tue Brooxtyn Horticutturat Society 
hold their next regular monthly meeting on 
Tuesday evening, August 7th, at their rooms, 
cornei of Atlantic and Clinton-sts. 





_Raopse-Istanp Wipe Awake.—We direct 
especial attention to the official announce- 
ment of the R. I. Society for Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry, on page 334. It will 
be seen that arrangements are already made 
to facilitate the attendance of visitors and 
Exhibitors from this and even from the States 
farther west. * 





BURYING GROUNDS. 


pant 

Our Saxon ‘ancestors called the grave-yard 
“‘God’s acre.” The ideais beautiful, and the 
same sentiment should lead us to adorn our 
ultimate resting places. Almost the first 
recognition that we detect of the idea of an- 
other life, is with the ancient Egyptians ; and 
it was by them associated with embalming 
and sepulture—arts of preserving the dead. 
The soul is represented in their pictures and 
sculptures, in the form of a dove leaving the 
dying body, and the individual is subsequent- 
ly depicted undergoing the labors of an in- 
termediate condition—a kind of purgatory— 
from which he eventually passes into the 
presence of the gods, to be again clothed in 
his natural body. It was that the soul might, 
on its return, find its tenement fit for occu- 
pation, that such pains were taken for pre- 
servation of the body. We, believing in the 
doctrine of a resurrection of the body, as 
brought to light through revelation, may well 
be shamed in our niggardly tribute to the 
memory of the dead, by these primitive peo- 
ple. They spent considerable portions of 
their lives in building their tombs, while we 
scarcely bestow a thought on our final rest- 
ing places. ‘These heathen kept alive and 
green the memories of the departed, by cost- 
ly structures ; while we, Christians, often 
designate their graves by two pieces of board, 
and leave their memories to perish with the 
decay of these wooden monuments. They 
protected their burial places with the most 
pious care, while we leave them to be trod- 
den by.the feet of strangers. 

This comes partly of our migratory habits. 
It is one of the evils incident to our peculiar 
national cireumstances—a part of the price 
that Young America must pay for greatness 
in reversion. A whole continent lies yet 
between us and the setting sun, and as we 
are the children of our fathers, we must 
even do as they did—journey ont into the 





wilderness and claim our allotment, and like 
them, build up families of our own, if we do 
leave the graves of our ancestors behind us. 
But from the new home of the emigrant, 
where his ax echoes in the forest, or his 
plow cleaves the prairie, his heart makes 
daily journeys back to the graves of his 
fathers, and worships there, as he brush- 
es a tear from his eye with his big, rough 
hand.” To him, the assurance that those 
graves are respected, is certainly worth 
something. It is a comfort even to know 
that they are not overgrown with brambles. 

On many of the farms in the eastern por- 
tion of the Union, are old family burying 
grounds, which have been inclosed with 
massive stone walls and iron gates, while in 
almost every grave-yard are small inclosures 
made by palings. These, if neglected, in a 
little time become tangles of wild shrubbery; 
the same result occurring, sooner or later, 
in every inclosure that is not mowed—so 
that some have even advocated leaving 
burying grounds to pasture, that the bush- 
es may be kept grazed down. But why 
not mow them? There are generally men 
enough in every town who would mow them 
two or three times a year for the grass, 
and some may ‘be found among these 
who would be careful not to cut down 
plants. 

There is no direction in which rural taste 
can be employed to better advantage, than 
in embellishing our country burying grounds. 
Let them be inclosed with suitable fences, 
and where flagging-stone can be obtained, 
let walks be laid. A gravel-walk, unless dug 
down to the Aard-pan and the trench filled in 
with pounded stone, is soon overgrown by 
the sod; and it is difficult, too, to obtain 
gravel that will pack without allowing vege- 
tation. ‘ 

The planting of shrubbery on graves, is 
not to be commended, unless sufficient at- 
tention can afterwards be bestowed upon it 
to restrain its too luxuriant growth. When 
it has been browsed off, it is left equally un- 
sightly. Let the ground be well supplied 
with our native trees, such as the sensitive 
poplar, with its trembling leaves ; the maple, 
with its rustling foliage; the elm, with its 
pensile boughs; and the willow, with its 
drooping branches of light green. 

In many places, cemeteries may yet be 
made of our primitive forest; and there is 
something grand in the idea of “sleeping” _ 
where such brave old sentinels keep watch 
over us; of having such arms as theirs 
stretched out for our protection, and such 
roots as theirs twine lovingly around us. 

Evergreens have always been regarded as 
appropriate to cemeteries ; and among these 
there is none more funeral in aspect, or 
more appropriate to associate with mourn- 
ing weeds than the disheveled young hem- 
lock ; while there is none that better inti- 
mates aspirations after immortality than the 
heaven-pointing spruce. The dark green of 
the foliage of these trees contrasts beauti- 
fully, too, with the light green of the willow 
and the aspen and the white of monumental 
stones. Lodges for martins may be con- 
structed in the trees, and ground birds soon 
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learn to nest where they are undisturbed. 
This done, the hand of female affection will 
be ever ready to add the embellishments of 
_ flowers. 

Tombstones need not, necessarily, be of 
marble, or even of quartz. There is a ma- 
terial now found, in a number of different 
localities in the United States, called steatite 
or soap-stone, of a light color, and so 
soft that it may be shaped with such tools 
as are used for carving wood, and yet it is 
durable as granite ; so that it is peculiarly 
adapted to cheap monumental purposes. 
We have noticed that slabs of common stone, 
after all, endure best of any in use, and pre- 
serve their inscriptions the most legibly. 
There is surely enough of this material for 
grave-stones, scattered broadcast over the 
country ; and we hope for such an one, with 
an uncouth inscription, rather than to have 
our last resting place unmarked and forgot- 
ten. The pious motive of such remem- 
brancers excuses the imperfections in their 
execution. 

There is one of these stones in our old 
country burying ground, that once marked a 
mound; but time has, years ago, leveled 
down the earth. The stone has rough edges, 
and bears simply the initials P. B., cut or 
rather scratched upon its surface, and yet 
tradition has preserved the name, and resi- 
dence, and avocation of the deceased, while 
the surrounding dead are forgotten. 





Weatuer anp Crops in Western New- 
Yorx.—Mr. A. E. Raymond writes us, under 
date of Lockport, N. Y., July 27th: “ The 
oldest inhabitants in this county say they 
never saw so wet atime. It has been rain- 
ing for the last six days, every day, with the 
weather very warm and somewhat foggy. 
The wheat in this county, not only that 
which has been cut but that which remains 
standing, is all damaged. Some of the best 
of it is so badly sprouted as to be nearly de- 
stroyed. I saw, on heads standing, sprouts 
more than half an inch in length. I had cut 
a few dozen shocks of wheat before the rain, 
and to-day have opened them, and find that 
the wheat has sprouted as much as an inch, 
which I suppose has quite spoiled it. I got 
in my hay in good order before the rain, but 
there are many tuns badly damaged by the 
wet weather. 

“* I get, every week, much useful informa- 
tion from the American Agriculturist, and I 
hope to be so situated, after a while; as to 
try some of the experiments it speaks of, in 
raising different kinds of produce.” 





Crops in Vircinia.—Mr. W. Summersbey 
writes us, under date of Falls Plantation, 
Va., July 27th: “Our oats and wheat are 
all gathered in fine condition. The grain m 
both is said to be the finest ever seen in this 
section. Corn is a regular and first rate 
crop ; some of the stalks now measure 11+ 
feet in hight, and in many instances have 
four and frequently five ears to a stalk. 

“Apples and peaches are abundant. Our 
markets are now well supplied with egg- 
plants, tomatoes, melons, green corn, beans, 
and other vegetables, and with various fruits, 


just in time to spare the Doctor, who instant- 


Crops 1n Monror Co., Micu.—Mr. J. Whea- 
ton writes us, under date of Bedford, Mon- 
roe County, Mich., July 18th: 


“There has been very heavy rains here 
for the last three days. I have never seen 
so much water standing on the ground be- 
fore. Corn is quite small, and the crop very 
unpromising yet; but potatoes look well, 
and there is a great breadth planted in this 
section. Oats are very good. The wheat 
harvest promises only a middling crop.” 





Crops 1n Wasuincton Co., N. Y.—Mr. L. 
Palmer writes, under date of Cambridge, 
July 16th: 

“Corn is very backward; spring wheat 
and oats look very promising ; rye is good 
potatoes look better than I ever saw thema 
this season, though we can not yet prophesy 
as to the yield. Flax, I think, is very prom- 
ising.” 


Quick Growtn.—The Winchester (Va.) 
Republican states as follows : 

*One of our worthy farmers who cultivates 
his lands near the Round Hill, to some pur- 
pose, measured a stalk of corn one morning 
lately, at nine o’clock, and upon measuring 
it the next morning at the same hour, he 
was surprised to find that jt had grown ten 
and a half inches in the 24 hours.” 


Does that farmer use Shanghai guano? 








AnecpoTte or Suettey.—Shelley took 
great pleasure in making paper boats and 
floating them onthe water. So long as his 
paper lasted he remained riveted to the spot, 
fascinated by this peculiar amusement. All 
waste paper was rapidly consumed ; then 
the covers of letters ; next, letters of little 
value. The most precious contributions of the 
most esteemed correspondents, although eyed 
wistfully many times and often returned. to 
his pocket, were sure to be sent in pursuit 
of the former squadrons. Of the portable 
volumes which were companies of his ram- 
bles—and he seldom went without a book— 
the fly leaves were commonly wanting. He 
had applied them as our ancestor Noah ap- 
plied gopher wood. But learning was so 
sacred in his eyes that he never trespassed 
further upon the integrity of the copy. The 
work itself was always respected. It has 
been said that he once.found himself on the 
north bank of Serpentine River without the 
materials for indulging those inclinations. 
which the sight of the water invariably in- 
spired, for he had exhausted his supplies on 
the round pond in Kensington Gardens. 
Not a single scrap of paper could be found, 
save only a bank-note for £50. He hesi- 
tated long, but yielded atlast. He twisted it 
into a boat with the extreme fineness of his 
skill and committed it withthe utmost dex- 
terity to fortune, watching its progress, if 
possible, with a still more intense anxiety 
than usual. Fortune often favors those who 
fully and frankly trust her. The north-east 
wind gently wafted the costly skiff to the 
south bank, where during the latter part of 
the voyage the venturous owner waited its 
arrival with patient solicitude. 





The late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, 
was walking in the streets, and a baker’s 
cart, driven furiously, was about to run him 
down. The baker reined up suddenly, and 


ly took off his hat, and bowing politely, ex- 
claimed—“ You are the best dred man in 
town !” 





A man in Maine who had stolen a watch. 
ave as.an excuse that he was unwell and 





all at reasonable prices. 





WHERE A MAN’S PROPERTY GOES TO IF HE 
DIES WITHOUT A WILL. 
D ine 
The following article answers questions 
frequently asked. It is from the Coopers- 
town (N. Y.) Freeman’s Journal, and refers 
especially to the laws of New-York State, 
though not differing materially from those of 
most other States in its priucipal provisions : 


A person who dies without making a Will, 
is said to die intestate. Those to whom his 
real estate goes are said to take by descent ; 
those who inherit the personal property take 
it by distribution. The real estate descends, 
the personal is distributed. 

If the intestate leave a widow, she is enti- 
tled to the use, during her life, of the third 
part of all the lands owned by her husband 
during the marriage. This is the wife’s 
dower ; and such “dower” may be barred by 
jointure ; or by a pecuniary or other provis- 
ion, if she assent to it, in lieu of dower. If 
her husband have exchanged lands, she can 
not have dower in both, but may eleet; and 
if the lands have been sold on a mortgage 
given for purchase-money, she can only have 
dower in surplus. After the widow’s dower 
is set off, the residue of the real estate is 
liable for the debts of the intestate, in case 
they could not be paid out of the personal 
property ; and such residue, together with 
the widow’s third after her death, then de- 
scends thus: 

1. To the children in equal parts; but if 
any such children shall have died leaving 
issue, then such issue are to take the share 
which the parent would have received if 
living. 

2. but if the intestate die without lawful 
descendants, the inheritance goes to his 
father if living, unless it came to the intes- 
tate from his mother and she be living; but 
if she be dead the inheritance derived from 
her goes to the father for life and then to the 
brothers and sisters; but if there be no 
brothers or sisters or their descendants liv- 
ing, then to the father in fee. 

3. If the intestate die without descendants 
and his father be not living or be not entitled 
to take under the last provision, then the in- 
heritance goes to the mother during her life, 
and after her death to the brothers and sis- 
ters ; but if there be no brothersor sisters or 
their descendants, then the inheritance goes 
to the mother in fee. 

4. If there beno descendants and no father 
or mother, the inheritance goes to the broth- 
ers and sisters in equal parts. 

It should be mentioned here that, in all 
cases, the descendants of a parent who is 
dead, take the share which would have _ be- 
longed to the parent if living. 

5. If there be no brothers or sisters, or de- 
scendants of brothers or sisters, the uncles 
and aunts on both sides take the inheritance ; 
unless it have come to the intestate on the 
part of the father, in which case his brothers 
and sisters and their descendants, are to be 
preferred ; but if it have come from the moth- 
er, her brother and sisters and their descend- 
ants are to be preferred to those of the 
father. 

6. If an intestate who is illegitimate die 
without descendants, the inheritance goes to 
the mother and her relatives. 

7. Children and relatives who are illegiti- 
mate are not entitled to inherit. 

8. Relatives of the half blood inherit 
equally with those of the whole bloods un- 
less the inheritance were derived from an 
ancestor, in which case those not of the 
blood of the ancestor are excluded. 

The personal property of an intestate is to 
be first applied to pay his debts, and the res- 
idue is to be distributed as follows : 





is physician advised him to take something. 


1. One-third to the widow, and the residue 
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in equal parts to the children if living, and 
the children of such as may be dead take the 
portion which would have belonged to the 
parent. 

2. Ifthere be no children nor any legal 
representatives of them the widow takes 
half, and the other half is distributed among 
the next of ki as mentioned below. 

3. If there be no descendant, parent, broth- 
er or sister, nephew or niece, the widow 
takes the whole ; but if there be a brother or 
sister, nephew or neice, the widow takes 
one-half and takes out of the other half to the 
amount of two thousand dollars, and the res- 
idue (if any) is then distributed to the broth- 
ers and sisters and their representatives 

4. If there be no widow the whole goes to 
the children and their legal representatives. 

5. Ifthere be no widow and no children, 
and no representatives of a child, then the 
whole is distributed to the next of kin in 
equal degree to the deceased and their legal 
representatives. 

6. If there be a widow, but no children or 
representatives of them, and no father, the 
widow takes one-half, the mother one-quar- 
ter, and the brothers and sisters, or their 
representatives, one-quarter. 

7. Ifthere be a widow, and a father, but 
no child or descendant, the widow takes 
half, and the father half; but if there be no 
widow, the father takes the whole. 

8.-If the intestate leave a mother, and no 
descendant, father, brother, sister, or repre- 
sentative of a brother or sister, the widow 
takes half and the mother half, but if there 
be no widow the mother takes the whole. 

9. The property of an intestate who is il- 
legitimate, if he have no descendant, or wid- 
ow, goes to the mother and her relatives. 

10. Advancements of real or personal 
property made to a child before the death of 
the intestate, are to be taken into the account 
so as to make the portions of the children 
equal. 

The foregoing aie the provisions of dur 
laws in the main, omitting some minutie 
which are not of general interest. Most of 
our readers can now see how their property 
will be disposed of if they neglect to dispose 
of it themselves. Ifthey do not like the pro- 
visions, they should lose no time in making 
their wills ; there are plenty of legal gentle- 
men who, for afee of five-or ten dollars, will 
help them to dispose of their estates precise- 
ly as they would wish. 


[Any person can draw up their own Will, 
and sign it in the presence of three persons, 
who must subscribe as witnesses. There are 
blank forms forsale at most bookstores at a 
cost of three to six cents, and as far as mak- 
ing out these documents is concerned “ every 
man can be his own lawyer.”] 





How to Cxoose a Huvusspanp.—Never 
marry a man till you have seen him eat. 
Let the candidate for your hand pass through 
the ordeal of eating soft boiled eggs. If he 
can do it and leave the table-spread, the nap- 
kin, and his shirt unspotted—take him. 
Try him next with a spare-pid, If he ac- 
complishes this feat without Putting out one 
of his own eyes, or pitching the bones into 
your lap, name the wedding-day at once; he 
will do to tie to. 





Pretry Concrit.—The Portland Trans- 
cript relates the following: ‘One of our 
correspondents has a bright little girl just 
learning to talk, who is destined to be a 
poetess. Some of her pretty sayings we 
have already chronicled. Here is the last. 


A bob-o-link came and sang on a tree near 
the window. She was much delighted, and 
asked—‘ What makes he sing so sweet, 
Do he eat flowers ?” 


mother 2 





Serap-Book. 


‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 











‘SCAT AGAIN, 


We stated a long time ago, that there 
would be trouble some moonlight night 
among the cats that congregate on the long 
shed in the rear of our dwelling. We gave 
notice that we had wasted more wood on 
them than we could spare—that we had used 
up all the brickbats that we could lay our 
hands on—that we had thrown away some- 
thing less than a tun of coal—and had 
smashed a window on the opposite block. 
All this proving of no avail, we said we had 
got a double-barreled gun, and percussion 
caps, and powder and shot; and some morn- 
ing after a moonlight night, somebody’s cat 
wouldn’t «ome home to breakfast, or if it did 
it would be troubled with the dumps. We 
gave fair notice of our grievances, and 
what we intended to do about them. 

Well, the moon came up on Monday night, 
with her great, round face, and went walk- 
ing up the sky with aqueenly step, throwing 
her light, like a mantle of britghtness, over 
the whole earth! We love the calm of a 
moonlight night, in the still Spring time, and 
the cats of our part of the town love it too; 
for they come from every quarier—from the 
sheds around the National Garden—from the 
kitchens and the stables—creeping stealthily 
and softly along the tops of the fences, and 
along the sheds, and clambring up the boards 
that lean up against the out-buidings they 
set themselves down, more or less of them 
in their old trysting place—right opposite 
our chamber window. To all this we had, in 
the abstract, no objection. If a cat wishes 
to take a quiet walk by moonlight—if he 
chooses to go out for his pleasure or his 
profit, it is no particular business of ours, 
and we havn’t a word to say. Cats have 
rights, and we have no disposition to inter- 
fere with them. But they must keep the 
peace. They must get up no disorderly 
meetings, no unlawful assemblies. If they 
choose to hold a convention, they can do it 
for all us—but they must go about it decent- 
ly andin order. They must talk matters 
over calmly; there must be no rioting, no 
fighting. They must refrain from the use 
of profane language—they musn’t swear.— 
There’s law against all this, and we warned 
them long ago that we would stand no such 
nonsense. We said we'd let drive among 
them with a double-barreled gun loaded with 
powder and duck-shot, and we meant it. 
But those cats didn’t believe a word we said. 
They didn’t believe we had any powder or 
shot; they didn’t believe we had any gun, or 
knew how to use it if we had. And one 
great Maltese (with eyes like tea plates and 
a tail like a Bologna sausage), grinned and 
sputtered, and spit in derision and defiance 
at our threats. “‘ Very well,” said we, “ very 
well, Mr. Tom Cat, very well indeed? On 
your head be it, Mr. Tom Cat. Try it on, 
Mr. Thomas Cat, and see who will get the 
worst of it.” 

We said the moon came up on Monday 
night with her great round face ; and all the 
little stars hid themselves as if ashamed of 
their twinkle to the splendor of her superior 
brightness. We retired, after the baby had 
been put asleep in his crib, and the rumble 
of the carriages and carts had ceased in the 
streets, and the scream of the 10 o’clock 
train had died away into silence, with a quiet 
conseience, and in confidence that we should 
find that repose to which one who has 
wronged no man during the day is justly en- 
titled. 

It may have been 11 o’clock, possibly 








midnight, when we were awakened from a 
pleasant slumber by a babel of unearthly 
sounds in the rear of our chamber.. We 
knew what those sounds meant—they had 
cost us fuel enough to have lasted us a week. 
We raised the window, and there, as of old, 
right opposite us, on the north end of that 
long shed, was an assemblage of all the cats 
in our part of the town.. 

_,. We won't be precise as to numbers, but it 
is our honest belief that there were less than 
300 of them; and one among them all was 
silent, we didn’t succeed in discovering 
which it was. There was that same old 
Maltese, with his great saucer eyes and 
sausage tail; and over against him sat a 
monstrous brindle ; and off at his right was 
an old spotted ratter; and on his left was 
one, black as a wolfs mouth, all but his eyes 
which glared with a sulphurous and lurid 
brightness ; and dotted all around, over a 
space of thirty feet square, were dozens 
of all sizes and colors—and such growling 
and spitting, and shrieking and swearing, nev- 
er before broke, with hideous discord, the 
silence of midnight! 


We loaded our double-barreled gun, by 
candle-light, we put plenty of powder and a 
handful of shot into each barrel. We ad- 
justed the caps carefully, and stepped out of 
the window upon the narrow roof upon 
which it opens. We were then just eighty 
rods from the cat convention, and we ad- 
dressed ourself to the chairman, (the old 
Maltese) in a distinct and audible voice, and 
cried “S’cat?” He didn’t recognise our right 
to the floor, but went right on with the busi- 
ness of the meeting. “S’cat!” cried we 
again, more emphatically than before, but 
were answered by an extra shriek from the 
chairman, and a fiercer scream from the 
whole assembly. “S’cat once?” cried we 
again, as we brought our gun to a present. 
“S’cat twice ?” and we aimed straight at the 
chairman, and covering half a dozen others 
in the range. “S’cat three times?” and we 
let drive. Bang! went the right hand barrel 
—and bang! went the left hand barrel. 
Such scampering, such leaping off of the 
shed, such running away over the eaves of 
the out-buildings, over the tops of wood 
sheds, was never seen before. The echoes 
of the firing had hardly died away when the 
whole assemblage was broken up and dis- 
persed. 

“ Thomas,” said we the next morning, to the 
boy who does chores for us, ‘‘ There seems 
to be a cat asleep out on that shed—go up 
and scare it away.” Thomas clambered up 
on the shed and went up to where the cat 
lay, and lifting it up by the tail, hailoed back 
to us, “ This cat can’t be waked up; it can’t 
be seared away—it’s dead!” After exam- 
ining it 2 moment, “somebody has been a 
shootin’ of it!” said he, as he tossed it down 
into the yard. “ You don’t say so,” said we. 
That cat was the old Maltese, the chairman 
of that convention—but he won’t preside 
over another very soon. We don’t know 
where he boarded, or who claimed title to 
him. What we do know is, that it cost a 
quarter to have him buried or thrown into 
the river; and if any body owned him, all 
we ask is, that he should pay us back our 
quarter, and the difference between his val- 
ue and that of the powder and shot expended 
on him. We'll throw in the vexation of 
being broke of our rest, and the wickedness 
of using certain expletives—under the ex- 
citement of the occasion—which are not to 
be found in any of the good books of the 
day.—Albany Register. 





“You ask and you receive not, because 
you ask a-miss,” said a young lady to an 
old gentleman who had popped the question 
to her. 
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“CONSOLING TO FAT MEN. 
aie 
There is something cordial about a fat 
man. Everybody likes him and he likes 
everybody. Your Ishmaelites are in truth 
a hareboned race—a lank tribe they are, 
skeleton and bile. Food does a fat man 
good; it clings to him—it fructifies on him ; 
he swells nobly out, and fills a generous 
space in life. He ie a living, walking minis- 
ter of gratitude to the earth and the fullness 
thereof ; an incarnate testimony against the 
vanities of care—a radiant manifestation of 
good humor. A fat fman, therefore, al- 
most in virtue of being a fat man, is per se 
a popular man, and commonly he deserves 
his popularity. In a crowded vehicle, the 
fattest man will ever be found the most 
ready to make room. Indeed, he seems to 
be half-sorry for his size, lest it be in the 
way of others—but others would not have 
him less than he is, for his humanity is usu- 
ally commensurate with his bulk. A fat 
man has abundance of rich juices ; the hinges 
of his system are well oiled—the springs 
of his being are noiseless ; and so he goes 
on his way rejoicing, in full contentment. and 
placidity. A fat man feels his position solid 
in the world; he knows that his being is 
cognizable ; he knows that he has a market 
place in the universe, and that he need take 





no extra pains to advertise mankind that he is | ing incident is related : 


among them ; he knows that he is in no dan- 


ger of being overlooked. It does really | presided, two brothers-in-law, members of 
take a great deal of wrong to make one|the church, and connected in family relation 
really hate a fat man; and if we are not al- | with nearly all the other members, had a bit- 
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The editor of the Jersey City Sentinel has 
been to church! and probably thinking it 
quite an event in his history, indulges his 
readers with an account of his visit. Speak- 
ing of the preacher, he says: “ His portrayal 
of David in the lions’ den, with the thrilling 
events appertaining thereto, and his miracu- 
lous escape from destruction, was pathetic, 
graphic and sublime. His allusion to King 
Darius, in his majésty, his humiliation, his 
untold sorrow, and his subsequent joy, con- 
duct, decrees, &c., we listened to with pro- 
found admiration and reverential awe.” 

David in the lions’den! That’s nearly up 
to Mrs. Partiugton’s “ parody on the proba- 
ble son.” 





An Arcument.—A young lady being ad- 
dressed by a gentleman much older than her- 
self, observed to him, the only objection she 
had to a union with him, was the probability 
of his dying before her, and leaving her to 
the sorrows of widowhood. To which he 
made the following ingenious and delicate 
complementary reply, “ Blessed is the man 
who hath a virtuous wife, for the number of 
his days shall be doubled.” 





A POWERFUL PREACHER. 


or 


In the Life of Bishop Hedding the follow- 


In one of the societies in which the Bishop 


ter feud respecting some property, and the 


Are you Kinp To Your Motner ‘—Come 
my little boy, and you, my little girl, what 
answer can you give to this question? 
Who was it that watched over you when 
you were a helpless baby? Who nursed 
you and fondled you, and never grew weary 
in her love?) Who kept you from the cold 
by night, and the heat by day? Who guard- 
ed you in health, and comforted you when 
you were ill? Who was it that wept when 
the fever made your skin feel hot, and your 
pulse beat quick and hard? Who hung over 
your little bed when you were fretful, and 
put your cool drink to your parched lips? 
Who sang the pretty hymn to please you as 
you lay, or knelt down by the side of the 
bed in prayer? Who was glad when you 
begun to get well? and who carried you 
into the fresh air to help your recovery ? 
Who taught you how to pray, and gently 
helped you to learn to read? Who has 
borne with your faults, and been kind and 
patient in your childish wayst—Who loves 
you still, and who contrives, and works, and 
prays for you every day you live? Is it not 
your mother—your own dear ‘nother? 
Now, then, let me ask you, Are you kind to 
your mother ? 

There are many ways in which children 
show whether they are kind or not. Do you 
always obey her, and try to please? When 
she speaks are you ready to attend to her 
voice ? or do you neglect what she wishes 
youto do? Do you love to make her heart 
feel glad ? 


POLITENESS, REAL AND CONVENTIONAL. 





ways as cordial to a thin man as we should 


be, Christian charity should take into ac-| church was on the eve of being rent in twain 
count the force of prejudice which we have | bythe dispute. 
to overcome against his thinness. A fat| meeting, that the difficulty might be settled. 
Mr. Hedding sat between the two men, 
a mathemical sphere: a thin man to that| and the wife of each sat beside her husband. 
most limited of conceivable dimensions, a| They began to talk over the subject of dis- 
simple line. A fat man is a being of harmo-| pute, when one of them suddenly warmed 
nious volume, and holds relations to the ma-|up and called the other a liar. 
terial universe in every direction; a thin| both started to their feet and rushed at each 
man has nothing but length; a thin man in| other; the females scrambled, and a general 
alarm ensued. Mr. Hedding proved himself 
equal to the awakened emergency. He 
Portic.—The light of the lamp was dying | rushed between them; seized each by the 
away in the socket; the midnight clock |collar of his coat; and with his herculean 
swung heavily aloft, and its brazen tones|frame and strength, held them at arms’ 
sounded loudly on the frozen air; it was the | length, face to face, but unable to strike each 
hour when disembodied spirits walk, and | other. 
when murderers, like the stealthy wolf,|found themselves as though clutched in the 
prowl for their prey ; the lonely watch shud-|jaws of a vice. 
dered as he heard a slight noise at the door ;| length, he commenced to lecture them in 
big drops stood on his pale brow—the door | round terms. 
gently opened—and, horrible to relate, in| of this entire lecture there was no escape, 
and they writhed under its withering power. 
When they were somewhat calmed, Mr. 
‘‘ What are you 2?” asked a railway passen- | Hedding suddenly exclaimed, “Let us pray,” 
and kneeled down, bringing the two men 
with him to their knees upon the floor. Still 
retaining his grasp, he prayed for them in a 
“ most fervent and powerful manner. 
“ Pooh !” exclaimed the querist, “ that can | he had closed, he shook the one he held by 
his right hand, saying, “Pray, brother, pray.” 
Soon he commenced praying and weeping, 
“Ma, I want a sled. I do want a sled. | confessing his sins, and beseeching God and 
his brother to forgive him. When the first 
“Certainly, my son; I suppose so. Ask had concluded, Mr. Hedding shook the other, 
and called upon him to pray. He was the 
most pugnacious of the two, and it was hard 
“ Why, what nonsense. Ask him.” work for him to clear his throat so- as to 
“« No ma—you ask him—you’ve known him | give utterance to words. ‘A thousand frogs 
the longest !” seemed clogging his speech;” but he at 
length broke through his difficulty, and 
A blundering compositor, in setting up the | prayed God and his brother to forgive him. 
toast, “ Woman, without her, mdn would be | When he said‘‘ Amen,” Mr. Hedding relin- 
a savage,” got the punctuation in the wrong | quished his grasp, and they all rose to their 
place, which made it read, “ Woman, with- | feet. 
out her man, would be a savage.” ‘The mis-|he, ‘‘ and live as brethren, and love each 
take was not discovered until the editor’s|other as long as you live.” 
ately embraced each other, and almost as 
; : quickly settled their dispute. 
Few things are impossible to industry and |two men ever lived on the best of terms of 
. | fraternal and Christian fellowship. 


man is nearest to that most perfect of figures, 


fact, is but the continuation of a point. 





came a—cat! 





ger of an obtuse official. 
“ The conductor.” 
“ What’s your name ?” 
“ Wood.” 


not be. Wood is a non-conductor.” 





Can’t I have a sled, ma ?” 


your father.” 
“I don’t like to ask him, ma.” 





wife undertook to read the proof. 





Mr. Hedding called a church 


They struggled for a moment, but 
Holding them at arms’ 


From the hearing- 


‘‘ Now shake hands, brethren,” said 


They immedi- 


Cn 


It is acommon oécurence, in social cir- 
cles, to hear discussions as_to whether a 
certain mode of behavior was impolite or 
not. Somebody does something, which one 
spectator pronounces ill-bred, while another 
decides that it is quite courteous, and there- 
upon arises a debate, whichis often protracted 
for hours. Wesuppose there are but few 
offour readers who have been present at 
such controversies. 

Generally a good deal of the difference of 
opinion arises from neglecting to draw the 
distinction between conventional and real 
politeness ; for conventional politeness not 
only changes with every century, but with 
every nation, and even with almost every 
sect; while real politeness remains the same 
constantly, and in all places. The one is 
artificial, the other the reverse. The one 
is an attempt to stimulate a courtesy which 
is not felt, the other is the natural prompting 
of a good heart. He who is only conven- 
tionally polite is often the miost selfish of 
men, while he who is really polite can not 
be. Etiquette guides the first, honest feel- 
ings control the last. Conventional po- 
liteness is hollow, treacherous, hypocritical. 
Real politeness is sincere, earnest, sympa- 
thizing. To determine whether an act is 
polite, we must first decide what standard to 
try it by, the conventional or real. 

A century ago, it would have been consid- 
ered vulgar for a gentleman to tuck a lady’s 
arm under his own when he Jed her to din- 
ner, for etiquette required that he should 
conduct hexggreverently, by the tips of her 
fingers. ; in spite of this fastidious 
treatment, men in that day were more bru- 
tal towards women than now. It was also 
regarded as impolite for a gentleman, at an 
evening party, to distribute his attentions in- 
discriminately among the ladies present, for 
he was expected to devote his almost entire 

time to the partner he had chosen; while 

now, such behavior would elicit general re- 

mark. To have taken a lady about the 

waist, and gone spinning in a waltz around 

the room, would have banished a gentleman 

from fashionable society. Not to have the 











hair powdered when in full dress; not to 
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wear silk stockings, and display the calf of 
the leg; not to sport ruffles at the wrist as 
well as on the bosom ; not to have a coat of 
velvet or silk—all these omissions would 
have been considered, in the days of our 
great grandfathers, ill-bred. So, what is 
etiquette in Persia, would be the reverse 
here. It is regarded as indispensable at the 
Court of St. James, that ladies should wear 
low-necked dresses. At Delhi, not to cover 
the face as well as the bosom, is pronounced 
ill-bred. 

But real politeness is the same in all coun- 
tries, as it has been the same in every gen- 
eration. It is, in truth, the doing unto oth- 
thers as we would be done unto; and it 
springs, not from mere considerations of 
policy, but from positive kindness of heart. 
It does not consist in knowing when to wear 
a frock coat, and when not; when to take 
champagne at dinner, and when to take hock ; 
but in being always cautious to spare the 
feelings of others and to do them whatever 
good we can. Itis not a thing of empty 
compliments, but of substantial services. It 
does not make room for the fine lady in the 
omnibus, while gruffly bidding the driver 
proceed when a poor woman with her baby 
beckons him to stop; but it treats every 
condition of life alike, or, if any discrimina- 
tion is made, discriminates in favor of. the 
needy and humble. The untutored African 
woman, who pitied and fed Mungo Park, 
was more truly polite than many a so-calied 
civilized lady, who is rude to her servants, 
or supercilious to her seamstress. 

A. true man can never be really impolite. 
He may violate a thousand conventionalisms 
but his heart will always be right, and his 
conduct kind. Puppies and fools may trem- 
ble, in grand society abroad, if they eat an 
egg wrong, or fold up their napkins instead 
of throwing them under the table ; but men 
of solid merit, fear selfish behavior far more 
which is real impoliteness. 





t 

A Nove. Tuert.—As a drove of cattle 
were going down Lydius-street, yesterday, 
at the corner of Green, some of them turned 
up at that street, when an Irish woman who 
keeps a porter house near the corner, seeing 
an opportunity, unobserved by the owner, 
ran out, and seizing one of the calves in her 
arms, carried it into the house. The owner 
not missing it, passed on with his cattle to 
the south ferry, when. he was apprised of 
his loss by a person who had been watching 
the movements of the beast. The owner re- 
turned and found the animal safely stowed 
away under a bed, and a delicate female in 
the act of sharpening a-large butcher knife, 
as she said to cut her toe nails with. The 
man being in a great hurry, did not wait to 
see the operation performed, took his prop- 
erty and left.—Albany Transcript. 





Nieut Bioominc Cerevs.—The Geneseo 
Republican says, “ We visited the garden of 
Mrs. Wadsworth one night last week, for 
the purpose of seeing a rare and singular 
plant, the Night Blooming Cereus. It is 
only in bloom at night, the flower closing up 
with the rising of the sun. This plant is a 
native of South America, the stem being a 
cylindrical woody tube having the appear- 
ance of a large vice.” 





Lightning rods will not protect buildings 
at a radius of four times the hight of the rod 
above the building—a radius of twice the 
hight is safe. If the rod is ten feet high 
above the bujlding, it will, if properly con- 
structed, protect all parts of the house at a 
distance of twenty feet from the rod. These 
facts are important to be kept in mind. 





Four lines more beautiful than these are 
rarely written. The figure which they in- 
volve is exquisite : 

“A solemn murmur in the soul, 
Teils of the world to be, 
As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea.” 





Fotty.—It is estimated that the single ar- 
ticle of incense burnt in the Chinese Empire, 
in the worship of their idols, costs annually 
about $450,000,000 ! 





“‘ Come, tell us how much you cleared by 
your wild land speculation ?” 
‘** Cleared? oh, ah, cleared my pockets !” 





The music-master who beat time, is going 
to run his shadow. 





No menare so deep but that shallow places 
can be found in them. 





Brave actions are the substance of life, 
and good sayings the ornament of it. 





atarkets, 


REMARKS. 


New-Yorr, Wednesday, August 1. 

Flour has declined a little on some grades, 
but not to the extent anticipated a week 
since. During the past week rain has fallen 
nearly every day, and reports of rust, rot- 
ting and growing of the grain, have come in 
pretty freely from those parts of the country 
where the wheat crop has not been gathered. 
The vagueness of these reports, has caused 
almost a suspension of sales ; those having 
stocks on hand having thought best to hold 
on, in hopes of a rise in prices. Flour is 
now enough lower than in Europe to pay a 
small profit for shipping it, especially as 
freights are just now very low. This export 
demand, in the absence of the large stocks 
soon to be expected from the country, has 
also had a tendency to nearly sustain the 
prices of last week; but we have no well- 
grounded assurance that these prices will 
continue after the western supplies once 
commence coming in freely. As_ before 
stated, we hear of much damage from the 
rain both to the cut and uncut grain. 
We are inclined to think these reports exag- 
gerated—they almost always are—and there 
are a number of wheat dealers interested in 
magnifying them as much as possible. We 
can not, however, decide certainly as to the 
extent of the damage; and as we still have 
lowering skies, it will be safe to wait one 
week more before forming an opinion, on this 
point. Next week we hope to be able to pre 
sent a fuller report from different parts of the 
country, and also to hear of the grain pros- 
pects in Europe, as the amount of breadstuffs 
required abroad will materially affect the 
prices here. We still think, however, that 
prices here will be lower than now, and that 
it will be safest for farmers to part with all 
wheat they can at present prices. 

Corn has never in our recollection prom- 
ised so well on the Ist of August as now, 
but it is not yet proper to speak of it as safe. 
Cold, rain, and frost may blight it. The 
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market has declined a little during the week, 








though on most kinds it has almost held its 
own. 

Cotton is firmer, and an advance of +c. to 
tc. per lb. has been established on some 
grades. 

The Weather has been decidedly wet 
throughout the week. Sunday and Tuesday 
were the only days we recollect, in which 
considerable quantities of rain have not 
fallen the past week. To-day it is very 
cloudy, and threatening rain. These rains 
are warm, and of just the character to spoil 
the grass and grain. It is now certain that 
large quantities have been injured. The pre- 
vailing winds here have been south-east and 
south, which almost invariably bring rain, or 
make what is termed close, muggy weather. 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 
Reported Exclusively for the American Agriculturist. 


Tvrspay, July 31, 1855. 
The prices given tn our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variationsin | 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 


The market is lively to-day, with a full 
supply and a strong tendency downward in price. Pota- 
toes are abundant, and of excellent quality, with prices 
from 12} to 25c. P basket less for Long Island, and 50 to 
15c. P bbl. less for Jerseys. All kinds of vegetables are 
now plentiful, and sold at a large decline from last week. 
Tomatoes, which brought $1 50 last week, are now slow 
at 75c. Peaches are coming in from Jersey quite plenti- 
fully, but the fruit is mostly premature, and prices range 
low: 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes— Long Island............ ® basket $-—62@ — 
New-Jersey......2....ssseccvees .P bbl. 175@ —>+ 
Onions—Yellow........ 22. sseevcceee # bbl. 250@ — 
Connecticut,Red...... srs pry Soe do’ —@2 50 
Cabbages . si cvisecti... UR geese ek P 100 2—@3 — 
Creumbersss ais Syn bs ced SS Bip. coeds do 2@ 37 
BQueahoe . ooiiessidicrces dhe gscdsign onda do. —25@ 44 
Black bevries «3 sikscd doce cssedisys sabe P bush. 150@ — 
Whortleberries .......csseecceseceses do. 3-@ — 
TOMABOE Sic pass kes 0g yaase donnnene bs B@ — 
Angles. ok. «aa 0ebanen soeenden an # bbl. $1 50@2 — 
Peaches. 603 v.00. descent eowoumewne bask.  75@1 — 
Butter—new 2 os.6..5.006. 50a tb. 18@19c. 
Orange County..........--..s0es do. 21@24c. 
Cn006 «0a ae Rint dics, 0dhoeonsi din do 8@10c. 
WE GG8 6 iis 25s Dagens his naan Soe P doz. —@lée. 
‘. —--  < 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Reported Expressly for the American Agriculturist. 





WeEpnEsDay August 1, 1855. 
The supply of cattle to-day does not differ 
much from what it was last week. We think the quality 
will average full asgood. There is little or no variation 
in prices, though sales were slow in the morning and 
tendencies in favor of the buyer. 

The highest price realized was Ile., and sales at this 
figure were effected only on very small lots of picked 
quality. We believe a few fancy steers, sold by Bamey 
Bartram, did fealize this price, but generally when it 
was nominally agreed upon, the owners complained of 
short weights. The fattest cattle did not bring over 10ic. 

A fine drove from Fayette Co., Indiana, fed by David 
Baker, and sold by W. H. Gurney, mostly grade Durhams, 
we quote at 10}c. This drove was fifteen days on the way , 
and came by Dayton, Sandusky, and the New-York Cen- 
tral Railroad. ; 

A drove that we set down as “common,” from Piart 
Co., Illinois, fed by Jack Gatewood, one week from Indi- 
anapolis, were bringing only about 9c., and the owner 
complaining of light weight at that. The freight expense 
on this drove through was a little over $8 per head, the 
whole expense of transportation was not over $9. 

The Butchers are a little more backward on account of 





the sultry weather. : 
The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 
Bxtra QUaLIEY o.oo. oc cece cc ccccen cepesenees 10}: @l1l1c. 
Good retailing quality..........-..--+. s++- 10@10jc. 
Inferior do... dO. ® asec. ccocsesseveeces 8}@9ic. 
VOR. see i a a es ce 4@5c. 
Swine, alive, .......0005 SOE cc ees cone - 6@7c. 
Cows and Calves—Extra.....%....5..-.-65 $65@$75. 
CommMon.... ss... «es $35@45. 
Inferior.......0..0+00 $20@30. 












eh " ar » Fe ae 
A.M. AuiERTon, Proprietor. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 
RT Ts <o05 cos ss cscge . 2036 2016 
eae 13 sey 
Veals,..%.s.....:.. dnd _— 
Sheep and lambs,........ 1291 —_ 
Swine eRe: . a 
Of these there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves. . 1200 
By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves.............. pers) 
By the Hudson River Railroad..... api nsknesansé >in 
By the Hudson River Boats—Beeves............... 300 
New-York State furnished—beeves......... - 117 
Ohio, take. 
Indiana, * Speuaeeene ihn < Saas s 84 
Illinois, “ le) eR 
Kentucky, BOR testes Setetcseees Fam 
Towa, hE te 


The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows : 


Sheep and Lambs..............0008 ccceseees 5656 
Bas. hi dsicciksc Ri balbiine 5 sid Bias ols iba OU 
GPa 55.5 Sag tteRA Cad o and ocndnesecagonaey.20 
Rene NE SO also ca nek ccccicchecscccce’ 16 


The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 









309 Beef Cattle... 0... 2 .......0.... t..... 8@10c. 
98 Cows and! Calves..,......... aiseeee $25@$60 
4,861 Sheep and Lambs..... ............. 2$@$6. 
265 Veals...... ree pe saasth caaccsocceess S6D0C. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, $¢., §¢; 

Or, 1st s0rt, $655.2... 22.2... #% 100 bh. — —@ 6 50 
Pearl, ist sort, 1855............. . ..... 650@—— 
American, Gray and White...... eee eie - — 5 @—50 
American Yellow.......... saints aos a? — 6@— 27} 

Coai— 
Live RENO. saan osu 0'n ao 6d # chaldron— — @ 8 50 
Pe csiatns trace spsaee «<r esninnaasss Ace ¢ ——@ 
nite « foc rosie iste banesckscne 575 @ 6 — 
BM be cen s bo 800s Sveti set ceboceses 25 @— — 
Anthracite....... Pextasces P 2,000 b. 5 50 @— — 
Gunny Cioth st eeeeceeed? yard.— 1234@— — 

Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Ti 

Ordinary... .. 9t 9t 9% Si = 
Middling...... 10} 10% 11 
Middling Fair. 11% 11t 12 12} 
TERRA 12 12 12} 13 
taal. sccnndineeebde> se veasbe Pb — 8@— 9 

Flour Meal— 
State, common brands................... 775 @— — 
State, straight brands.................... 7 8? @— — 
State, favorite brands.................. 791 @— — 
Western, mixed do...................... 23 @— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do.. 8 25 @ 8 50, 
Michigan, fancy brands............. -. 862 @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands........... —— @ 8 37 
Ohio, fancy brands....................+. —— @875 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do... 8 75 @10 — 





OU ia sits i ire cleode senjlndin se os 
Corn Meal, Jersey................. rans. 
Corn Meal, Brandywine................. — @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ P punch.— — @21 50 


) 
| 


Corn, 
Corn, Southern Yellow 
Corn, Southern Mixed 
Corn, Western Mixed 





Corn, Western Yellow @— 
at aad) eens diy eiipieatd sooeee 106 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal...... seeeesescese-—= 53 @— — 


Oats, New-Jersey....4....... 20.20.6000 
Ww 


Oats, Western...............002.00: «...— 56 _ 

Peas, Black-Eyed.............. bush. 275 @— — 

North River, in bales... .. PEN Gener eon ete —— @1 2% 
2 eee oe ae ee 1.— 

2 eet a 
Mim, BEUBCOVAGO . 8 wo acco cases — — 
Praia Gabe re “Ina? Bl ao 
FRR ee SP RRS _—-— 27 

Mess, Country, 
Beef, Mess,City................. 
Mess, extra........... 
, Prime, Covntry, .... 
Petts Prime, City... ocviivsins-arseyeccnes 
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TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 


Ten cents per line for each insertion. 

Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 

No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 








HODE-ISLAND HORSE AND CAT- 
TLE EXHIBITION. 
THE RHODE-ISLAND SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOUR- 


AGEMENT OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 
Will hold an Exhibition of 
HORSES AND CATTLE, 
AT THE 
WASHINGTON TROTTING PARK, 
PROVIDENCE, 
To commence on TUESDAY, September 11th, and to continue 
through the week. 


The premium list amounts to FOUR 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. Competition is open to all States 
and the British Provinces. Judges will be appointed from other 
States as far as practicable. The Exhibition of Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, and Poultry, and the Plowing and Drawing Matches, 
will take place on Tuesday, and an Auction Sale will be held. 
EIGHT HUNDRED DOLLARS are offered in premiums. 
An Address will be delivered before the Society in the evening. 

On. Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the several classes of Horses will be exhibited, and on the after- 
noon of each day there will be a grand trial of speed of Trotting 
Horses. On Taturday the Premium Horses will be exhibited, 
and an Auction Sale will be held. THIRTY-TWO HUNDRED 
DOLLARS are offered in premiums on Herses. 

Tn order to prevent the confusion which must necessarily arise 
from the entrance of too large a number of Trotting Horses, an 
entrance-fee of $20 will be charged on those competing for $200 
premiums, and of $30 to those competing for $300 premiums, to 
be paid at the time of entering, which must be done on or before 
the ist of September, at the office of the Society, Railroad Halls, 
Providence. The other entrance-fees are, $5 for single Horses, 
and $7 for matched Horses. 

Arrangements have already been made with the New-York 
and Erie Railroad, and with the New-York Railroad and Steam- 
boat line via Stonington, for the issue of Excursion tickets and 
for the transportation of stock at reduced rates. Such arrange- 
ments will be extended to other lines as far as may be practi- 
cable. 

For further particulars reference is made to handbills, which 
will in all cases be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 
JOSEPH J. COOKE, President 


Lard, ime, in barrels.......9 %.— 10 @11 — 
Hams. Od... vse on ss etaevctsevagers = —= @— G8 
Shoulders, Pickied,...°.” irthsctiysi. — @— 7 
Bice— ; 
» Ordinary to fair..... .........8 100% 5 25 @ 5 50 
Good to prime ..........0.. ceeceeeeess DBTE@ 6 25 
Salt— e 
Turk’s Island........ 2... .......8 bush.— — @— 37 
St. Marre ras we sdend feels casnmeo —— @—— 
Liverpool, Ground.. ..........+.: ® sack.— 99 @— — 
Tdverpool, FapGiss... cc cccc cae Sesstacece 120 @ 1 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 154 @— — 
§ 

RP na i Pe” Pb.— 7@—— 
New-Orleans.......... ..... ide Per — 5@— 6} 
Cuba Muscovado............ 2. seeeeee — 5@— 6} 
ge. hag <n hae Ay — 5@— 6 
SURWORE, WV END oo 2h as veces: 0 a ed deveS — 7@— 7% 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... oe. + 5@— 7 

Tallow— ' 
American, Prime.............. .... P h.— 11j@—- — 

Wool— 
American, Saxony Fleece........... P b.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino.........<.. — 36 @— 37 
American, } and ? Merino... ...... ...... — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and ¢ Merino.......... — 25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country............... — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Country. ..........-.......— 23 @— 25 

Advertisements. 
veer 
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HE ATTENTION OF FARMERS is 
= requested to a new FERTILIZER, prepared from the 
night soil collected from the sinks and privies of New-York 
city, by the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, and 
manufactured without, any adulteration whatever, into a f° 
erful manure—something like guano, but less caustic and less 
exhausting tothe soil. It is called 
TAFEU, 
from the Chinese word signifying prepared night soil, and is the 
only article of the kind ever manufactured in this country. It 
is warranted to be 95 per cent pure night soil; and from its 
ease of transporta'ion and application, and the small quantity 
required to aa the same result as heavier manures, it is 
the CHEAPEST MANURE ever offered for sale. For grass in 
the fall, for winter grain, or for garden vegetables, it has no 


equal. 
From 300 to 600 Ibs. per acre is all the rommns seaatred for 
the poorest soils. A fair trial in competition with other ma- 
nures is respectfully asked. Packed in barrels of 2401bs., or bags 
of 125 lbs. Price $35 per tun, or 1% cts. perlb., delivered free of 
cartage on board of vessels or railroads inthe city of New-York. 
For further particulars address 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
‘ No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
P. §.—The L. M. Co. continue to keep on hand and for sale a 
large by epred of their celebrated POUDRETTE, an article 
which has stood the test of 16 years in this market, with a large 
yearly increase in the demand. Price $1.50 per bbl for any 
quantity,over 7 bbls. 99—121n1152 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
(AUTUMN 1855.) 

Our new wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, for the Autumn 

of 1855, is ready, and will be sent gratis to all who inclose a 


stamp. 
The stock now on the ground is of the finest description, and 


by fur the largest that has ever been offered in this country. 

Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters can be supplied on very 
advantageous terms, and they will find it to their interest to 
consult our list and examine stock before purchasing. Our 
arrangements for packing and shipping are so complete that we 
can forward packages to the most remote parts of the United 
States and Canada with safety. Any of the following Cata- 
logues will be sent to all who apply and inclose a stamp. 

No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c. 

No. 3. A Catalogue of a :,' Verbenas, Petunias, and se- 
lect new Green-house and Begding Plants, published every 
spring. 

No. 4. A Wholesale Priced Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 

No. 5, A Supplemental Catalogue of Fruits~—containing 
prices of Fruit Trees for 1854 and 1855, and* lists of New Va- 





rieties. ELLWANGER « BARRY, 
Mount Hope Norseries, 
98—99n1216 Rochester, N. Y. 





VV OopsTock (CONN.) ACADEMY. 


This Institution designs to prepare Students for busi- 
ness or for college. Instruction is given in the common and 
higher English branches, the Latin, Greek and French lan- 
guages, Music and Drawing. 

Especial attention will be paid to the Elements of Agricultu- 
ral Science. : 

The FALL TERM will commence Thursday, August 30th, 
and continue eleven weeks. 

REFERENCES—Henry C. Bowen, Esq., New-York City ; Hon. 
A. N. Skinner, and Benjamin Silliman, L.L. D., New-Haven, 
Conn. For further particulars, address : 

E. CONANT, Principal. 
94-101n1209 


MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 

of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season at 
L. G. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm, 134 miles from Scarsdale depot, 
and 24 miles from New-York by Harlem Railroad. Terms, $20 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- 
bred. Pasturage $3 permonth. Accidents and escapes at the 
risk of the owner. All business connected with the horse to be 
addressed to *‘ Monarch’s Groom, Scarsdale P. O., Westchester 
County, N. Y.” A portrait taken from life, with performance 
on the turf, full oereee &c., will be forwarded by mail, by ad 
dressing L. G@. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
April 24, 1855. 86—tfn1193 


OMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
SALE.—L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated Catalogue, with 
prices attached, of Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bul 
Calves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and 
Essex Swine. will be forwarded by mail (if desired) by address- 
ing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y.; or N. J. 
BECAR, 187 Broadway, New-York. It also contains portrait, 
pedigree, and performance on the turf of the celebrated horse 
* Monarch,” standing thisseason at the Herdsdale Farm. 

April 24, 1855. 86—tfn1194 


EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY.— 
Genuine Plants from the Original stock, deliverable in 
C ROOSEVEL 


November, March or April, for sale by ISAA' 
95—120n1212 Pelham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Ww! LLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATION 
ar ittention paid to orders 


WoopstTock, Conn., June 21, 1855. 














ERY of every description. Partic- 





C. T. KEITH, Secretary. 99—104n1217 


N : E . 


O 
WE SHOULD BE HAPPY TO SEE ALL THOSE 
who are desirous of examining the large size and great bearing 
habits of the New-Rochelle or Lawton BLACKBERRY, at 
our Nursery, about the ist of August, when the fruit will be ripe 
July 26, 1855. GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
n1818 South Norwalk, Conn. 


MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS 








le Horse Power - 
Double do. do. 116 
Do. do. do., with Thresher and Separator, 160 00 
Single do. do. do. do. 128 00 
Belts $5 and $10 each. 


L. ALLEN Sole Agent for New-York. 
189 and 191 Water-street. 








ORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) . 

TuE best Forge in market fo 
Blacksmiths’ work. eee ——_. 
Mining,Quarrying, Shipping, plan- 
tations, non Rb on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &e. 

Also, an improved PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE for Jew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemists, &c. 
> Both of these are constructed 

with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
ont, doors, and for perfect safety 
and free escape of smoke when 
used indoors. They are compact 
i for Shippping. : 

Looued Ove ars with particulars and 
rices will be forw: upon application. 
P FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st., New-York. 
85—136n1190eOW 
































A GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments 
RAIN AND SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTING and BROADCAST SOWING MACHIN ES, 
for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


QCYTHES of all the best brands. 
(GRAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 
heads and teeth. 


A LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS: 
EMEEY'S one wad two-horse chain power. 
LE 0 


ALLEN’S 0. 
BOGARDUS’ ie Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do, for ba to four eo 
WARREN’S do. do. 

TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one “to six do. 


OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 
ALLEN’S Mowing Machine 3 

ALLEN’S Mowing and Reapi ing combined do. 
KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 

HUSSEY’S Reaping do. . 

McCORMICK’Sdo. do. 

ATKINS’ Self-raking and tinea combined machine. 


HRESHERS— 

ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2,3 and 4 overshot. 

EMERY’S overshot. 

EDDY’S undershot. 


RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


MPLE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


FAORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 


sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
me: ba Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, “Watering Engines, 


PorTaBLe CIDER MILLS, for grind- 
ing and pressing apples, roots, & we = by hand or horse power 


—a most convenient, economical labor-saving machine. 
ARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 


Price, $40. 
tion. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

—_ combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


(GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, | « 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 

Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 

AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


LOWS—A large variet had atterns, 
among which are the most a ppraved Sod, Stubble, avn, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Cou. witer. Self- Sharpener, & 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Im ery or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FA ARDEN. In addi 
tion to the foregoing, I wouldall aitention to the following, 
among many o' 
VEGETABLES “CUTTERS and J en anne BOILERS, 
for cutting and petting food for stoc’ 
BUSH HOOKS SCyTHKS. ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
rs tt” taba amok YOKEsS, OX, LOG and TRACE 


=? eines, Picks Shovels, 

ar oceans Genta 
iva! ors, 0 Tapers rindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, arde: . 


n E; 

Sausage fea ges and Stuffers, Garden and 3 Fiel Rollers, Mow- 
ing and eaping yey Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
FS apg Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Chest 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, otto Gins, 
— Machines, oniehs n Gear. 
le Parers, Wire Cloth, 
“lee and Manure Forks, "Belting for Machinery, ke. 
R. L. ALLEN 189 and 191 Water-st. 





A YRESHIRE BULL.— FOR SALE, A 
Thoroughbred Ayreshire BULL, 2 years and 4 mos. 
old. Bred by Wm. Watson, Ita of Mf enrny Ak * a 
$250. Apply to WILLIAM REDMO 
96—100n 1213 No. 30 Pine-st., News York. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON; 
83-108 1188 No, 54 Wall-st., New-York 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


EAGLE FAN MILL. 





Pte BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS MARKET. 


The superiority of this Fan consists 

First—In cleanmg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the loss of the small sound kernels of w 
which must go through a screen. 

8 (—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
perfect ins are separated from the rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a good marketable condition, so that the 
farmer need sow cole such grain as contains the germ oj 


growth. 
hird—Smaller seed, such 
cleaned in the most perfect aaa 
Fourth—F ans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
— Ly second cleaning, tater and better than any others now 


“Fifth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


grass and clover seed, are 





Books FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
wns Lang Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
en 
g. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
. The American Kitchen Gardener. Lf ved = ing 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 
Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dese.. "Price 25 cents. 
vit Skinner’ re ticmente of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 
VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 
VIII Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 
ne 25 cents 
X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies 
Price 25 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
$1. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fow] and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
XIII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of ‘armers. Price 


25 cents. 

XIV. The American yeuey Yard. The cheapest and best 
ba ublished. Price 

. The American ‘ela Book of Manures. 

the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. 

rice 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

yn . Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
I. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents, 
B De et — $1 25. 


rice $ 
ae Phelps’s Bee Koeper's Chart. Price 25 


Embracing all 
By Browne. 


iilestrated. 


$-XXIL. Jo ae Lectures on Practical:Agriculture. Paper, 

rice 

p XXIII. Sehnlba's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
aay: Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


Pri 1. 
x y Randalls’ sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
II. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $!. 
q va Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vel 


XXIX. ‘Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


TAX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 

cen’ 

XXXI. Youatt onthe Hog. Complete. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. 


1 25. 
xm. The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. 
XXXIV. Stephens’ 's > Baek of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. 
E.ited by Skinner. Price $4. 
[XXKV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
CX XVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

















Price 60 cents. 


By Stevens. Price 




















CXXV n The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
‘XXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 


XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 


Pree 
Lindley’ 's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 
xii. Gunn's Domestic Medicine. A book for aa married 
manand woman. Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s ssive Farmer. 
the country. Price 50 cents. 
XLII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 


od dee $2 50. 
ce $1. 


A book for every boy in 


Price 75 
cents. 

XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Pri 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
pe 2 Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
rice 
‘ XLVI. pad vetents Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
on. Price 

XLVIII. Buist’s “American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


1 es 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
the most complete book on the subject ever 

—— »$l 


uinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keepu Price $1 23. Price 1. 
LI. rice $1 25, 

LUI. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $ 
LIil. Chorlton’s Cold Se oo — So cents. 


LIV. Pardee on the Straw Price 50 cents. 
LVI. Norton’s Scientific Agrisultare—¥f ew Edition. Price 


Rute DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 
L.VIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 
ae Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 er 

=; ‘aneen on Bees. Price $1 
EXI. f Caged Birds. Price $1. 
LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 
LXILI. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


LLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 
removed to No. 14 Maiden-lane, New-York. 86—6m 


lliott’s Fruit Grower’s Guide. 


2 
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The Allen Patent Mower Triumphant. 


PANY are now inquiring, “ What Mower 

shall I buy?” That question has been satisfactorily an- 
swered during the past fortaight. 

Atatrial at Bedford, Westchester County, in heavy, wet 
clover, and on rough, stony ground, the ALLEN MOWER 
performed better than any other in competition, being the only 
one which cut a smooth, even swath and spread it well; and it 
came out ofthe field unscathed, while others were badly broken 
or seriously injured. It has since been repeatedly tried in New- 
Jersey, on Long-Island, and other places, and worked admira- 
bly, whether in short, thin, fine grass, or in tall, thick and 
badly-lodged grass or clover. It also works well on a side hill, 
and on salt meadows. 

The draft of this Mower is uncommonly light. It is simple 
in construction, very strong, and not liable to get out of order, 
and when so, easily and cheaply repaired. 

It is the only Mower perfectly safe to the driver, the gearing 
being all covered; and he sits so firm in his seat, it is almost 
impossible to throw him out. In fact, this machine is better 
fitted for all kinds of work than any Mower yet manufactured. 

The following letter from one of the best known and largest 
farmers in New-Jersey, will testify to its merits : 

JAMESBURG, N. J., June 22, 1855. 
MR. R. L. ALLEN, Ni ew-York: 

Sir—I made a trial yesterday with the new Mowing Machine 

I purchased of you, and do not hesitate to say that the improved 
[ALLEN] machine is the best I ever saw worked with—and I 
have seen a goodly number. I have a field of very heavy grass, 
and it had fallen down and lodged so I could not cut it with the 
old machine; and the grass was very wet, having rained nearly 
all day previous to my giving it a trial. I expected to see it 
choke up, but to my great surprise it choked up but very little, 
and that was owing to mismanagement. To be plain, Sir, I feel 
it my duty to inform you that the improved Mower works beau- 
tifully, and I am satisfied works nearly one-third lighter for the 
team than the Mower I used last year, and that was called one 
of the best in the market. JAMES BUCKELEW. 


FARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 








can not get manure enou oat, will will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMP. abt UDRETTE mad he sub- 
scribers. e small tity used, the ease with which it is 


applie:t, and the powerful stimulus it i gives to vi 

Jers it the cheapest and best manure in the world. 

— to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield heavier 
nm earlier than any other manure in the world, and 

ot er fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 


plant. Three dollars’ worth is ee to mannre an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or on of 
vessel or railroad i in New-York city, $1 1, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2 $3 50; 3 bar- 


iels, $300; Sbarrels, $8 00, ‘A pamphlet with role, $3.50; 3 and 
4irections will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MARE COMPANY, 
74 Cortland-street, N ew-York, 


WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 
Lop MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 
Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq. +> Of ie 
plate I have, for the last five years, p ‘from m. you 20¢ 
arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in this town. He gives it al- 
together the ome over every artificial manure, (Guano 


not excepted). a of it - Le highest terms as a manure for 
the eee wpoctelty for potatoes. 
lam, ‘oa nen very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
701211152 BENJAMIN DANA. 





ARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
ent of the different kinds in use at the North and 
Southeoall fre eh. and pare, oy 
pressly for my establishment’ 


RASS SEEDS. — Timothy, 
rer d Blue, Orchard, Foul Mi: oe, 
scented Ve: Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, 
Spurrey. 
Red and White Clover, 
Lucerne, 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented a Se 
Crimson or Scarlet C: 


1IELD SEEDS. cai full assortment of the 


and imported and home grown ex- 


Red Top, 
Ban ‘ae and 


best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Siew spas Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
inter 


Oats, of ovvetal choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter ‘etches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


UCK WHEAT =~ Choice and clean, for 


MSCELLANEous SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common Italian 
piles, room Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 


{RUIT TREES.—Choice varieties, inclu- 
m4 dng ees Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received ae all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such forei; niga kinds ve become acclimated. 
L. ALLEN. 1 189 and 191 Water-st. 





A G —_ 
B NOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 80 Water-st., (near Old 
Slip,) New-York, 

Manufacture at the shortest notice, and keep for sale, every 
description and quality of GRAIN, FEED. FLOUR, SALT, 
GUANO, COFFEE, SPICE, HAM, and GUNNY BAGS. 

Their facilities enable them to offerat lower rates, than any 
other establishment in the city. 

Particular attention paid to PRINTING and goo flour 
and salt SACKS. 

Ce” We can make and furnish from 10,000 to 20,000 BAGS per 
day. 97—109N1214 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


PreParzp Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 

Aeents’ Receipts, Etc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 


procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition iced upon subscribers. 





Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Cond Editor; and 


when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

WueEn sending a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
_ a XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 


We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 


one or two ma: es will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Correspondents will please ee Rewer relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper. “8 


Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 


should not be mingled with matters re to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with an which does not relate 


y business whatever 
directly to the affairsof the paper, W . we 
are sub- 


hen practicable. 
to attend to any reasonable request made by 


should give the name, County, 


from one office to another, 
State, of their old and new 


" AMERIOAN AGRIOULTURIST. 











PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY, 





The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearl 
volume, for the bound work. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. ; 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 
The American Agriculturist stands upon tts own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. Mi, an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 
Mr. A. B. Aten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 
Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. Atuen, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parper, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 
THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for atrifle less than TurEE cents. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Thursday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers. ..........ccccseseserccres covccecess $2 00 a year, $2 00 
“ Clubs of3 do. ee rn Fes Pee eee UNS V oe bslet 1 67 “ 5 00 
eee te ee aie he buaesbevesgebesbndes«s Lo 8 00 
8 SSE ADS: gees wpaseUN ood vce n esis a cbereteccs LEBOst st! 15 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is.ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 

extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 

Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
r annum. 

OW diheniigtinns may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 

the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. } 
a Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 

ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 








ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 





















